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Compare any issue and 


youll see what we mean! 


THE CANNING TRADE is keeping the industry posted with 
business information that directly affects the year’s oper- 


ations in the production of food to win the war 


“The Industry’s BUSINESS Journal” 


Keeping the Canning Industry Informed -- Since 1979 
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and Handling Wartime Cans 


Ps No. 3. STORAGE. A series of suggestions for maintaining * 


ss highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


Moisture content of case lumber 
should not exceed 15%. 


Keep all cases (wood or fibre) 
dry in storage. 


I. DO make sure that any wooden cases used for packing 

wartime cans are made of dry, well-seasoned lumber. 
Wood with a high moisture content causes rusting of cans. 


2. DO make sure that fibre-board cases containing wartime 
cans are kept dry in storage. Rust might occur where 
the moist fibre comes in contact with the metal. 


3 DON'T case and store cans exceeding 95°F. as they will 
retain that excess temperature for a long period 
with adverse effects on the service life of the container. 


4, DON’T open warehouse doors or windows any more than 
necessary. Sudden changes in warehouse tem- 
perature usually cause sweating and eventual rusting of cans. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable of taking 
care of all specified requirements, provided proper 
precautions are taken by the canner. To help you 
maintain the highest canning standards with these 
cans, American Can Company is taking this means 
of pointing out further the necessity of strict ad- 


herence to the recognized principles of good 
canning practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, call your 
nearest Canco representative today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and gy! Arthur J. 
Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign—$5.00. Advertising 
rates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. Entered as Second Class matter 
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Reading Time 3 Minutes 


Next time someone says, “It’s going to be a long war’... 
g 


Ask 


Reming him that we Americaris have a habit of doing things FAST 
—and we can clean up this War Job QUICK, too, as soon as we ALL 
Pitch in and Do Our Part. : 
* 
Our FIGHTING MEN are resourceful, determined, unbeatable 
when they have the necessary support. We must make it possible for 
* them to take the offensive everywhere, NOW! To strike faster, and . * 


with irresistible force! 
* 


That means they must have the best, the most ingenious, the most 
effective war materials and supply service ever produced. 


And that takes MONEY... Your Money... My Money... 
* Your Company’s Money .. . Idle Money in Savings and os 
Checking Accounts... In Safety Deposit Boxes ... In Com- 
pany Cash Balances ...In Trust Funds... The Last Penny 
that can be possibly squeezed out of Your Income and Mine. 


Not to GIVE to our Government—but to LEND to it. At interest. 
On the best security in the whole world. 


* * 
So let’s cut our spending . . . Give up luxuries . . . Put more of our 
income into bonds. (10% is a minimum) .. . Let's preserve our 
Freedom, the American Way of Life, the highest standard of living in 
: ALL the world! * 
* 


We can't win this war the free and easy way, and do it QUICK. 
* We all have to change our habits—get the habit of saving our change * 


, —invest it in Uncle Sam. 
* 


Start Stamp or Bond Savings NOW for everyone in the family. 
And raise your own ante. 


* LET’S “BOND” OURSELVES TO END IT, QUICK! * 


This space donated by FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


* SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION * 
HOOPESTON « ILLINOIS 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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ONE FOR THE BOOK 


says Canner Joe Cook 


A THUMPING KISS 


may have its merit in private life, but when 


coding dies smack a can end too hard— 


watch out! 


MAKING A GOOD IMPRESSION 


and you'll have a smooth going: 


DO THESE THREE THINGS 


U; in setti dies just right. 
The canners of America have a (a) Use care in setting your dies just rig 


tough assignment for the coming 
season and no one can tell what the 
score will be when the year is over. 

Of one thing we can be sure and 
that is a need for everything the 
industry can pack. 

We ourselves will do everything 
in our power to produce the needed 
cans and render service in every 
emergency. 


(b) Be sure of the legibility of the coding, and 
check it frequently. 


(c) Keep the working mechanism of the coding 


device clean and in order. 


* BE PREPARED! + 


1. Keep the working mech- velop new personnel and 


anism of your coding de- 
vice clean and properly 
set at all times. 


. Start the necessary paper 


work in securing prior- 
ities for replacements of 
wornout equipment or 
parts. This takes time! 


. Take full advantage of 


the winter months to de- 


plan next season’s re- 
quirements. 


. Repair, adjust and oil all 


equipment, making sure 
it is in perfect working 
order. 


. Plan on making your 


changes in production 
layout as soon as possible. 
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EDITORIALS 


expect many replies to our invitation, last week, 

to send in an account of the plan you are using 
to insure a full supply of help, but we hope you will 
co-operate in this move to help the industry in this 
troublesome question. The aim is to produce a maxi- 
mum of food, and to can it, to help win this war. There 
is no other question before us, none but WIN THIS 
WAR, and everything that will help towards that re- 
sult is welcome, everything else is of no consequence. 
‘As the radios put it: THERE IS NO FUTURE IN 
CASUAL BUSINESS, GET INTO WAR WORK. That 
does not apply to you, for everything connected with 
the production and conservation of food is war-work 
of the highest rank. You are in the war ranks, right 
now; your job of producing food is paramount, and 
you, of all, should do nothing to hinder that effort. On 
the contrary, if you have the patriotism you boast, you 


| ies TO GET HELP—It is too early as yet to 


will leave nothing, absolutely NOTHING, interfere — 


with the greatest output of food you ever dreamed of. 


The boys at the front are performing miracles of valor © 


and courage, under worse conditions than you had 
ever read about previous to this war. It is all new 
to them, but they are out there ready and willing to 
give their all, even their lives. Did you ever hear of 
one of them criticising, much less blaguarding, their 
Government or their commanders? You did not. Yet 
we have just read a supposed comic about a man who 
is “staying in business out of charity” by which he 
means, he is not making a profit that suits him!! And 
there are not a few men offering their canneries for 
sale right now. Whether from the same cause or not 
we refrain from saying, because we do not know, but 
surely they are misguided: (a) because unless the new 
purchaser jumps in and by operating the cannery 
keeps the supply flowing, such a sale impedes this war 
effort; and (b) if not that, then they are misguided, 
because for the next three years at least there will 
continue to be a steady demand for every can of food 
that can be produced, whether the war ends soon or 
late (to feed the nations of the earth as they rehabili- 
tate themselves). 


While we are waiting these possible returns, read 
what Illinois is doing to solve this labor question. 
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FARM VOLUNTEERS FORMING IN STATE 
TO FURNISH LABOR 


From Extension Service, University of Illinois, 
College of Agriculture 


F. J. KEILHOLZ, Editor 


Formation of the “victory farm volunteers,” such as has been 
proposed on a national scale by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, is already under way in Illinois under a five-point 
coordinated program of the state farm labor subcommittee, it 
was announced by P. E. Johnston, of the department of agricul- 
tural economics, University of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
and secretary of the committee. 

The five-point program, involving all agencies in the farm 
labor field, is: (1) Training of high school boys and girls, (2) 
organization of county farm labor committees, (3) informing 
farmers on the labor situation and increasing the efficiency of 
available labor, (4) training adult farm workers and (5) re- 
cruitment and training of seasonal workers. 

Members of the subcommittee, in addition to Secretary Johns- 
ton, are George Metzger, Illinois Agricultural Association, Chi- 
cago, chairman; H. P. Buchanan, U. S. Employment Service, 
Chicago; Lee M. Gentry, state chairman, Agricultural Conser- 
vation and Adjustment Administration, Decatur; J. E. Hill, 
state supervisor, Illinois Board for Vocational Education, 
Springfield; E. D. Lawrence, farmer member, Bloomington; 
Howard Leonard, director, Illinois State Department of Agri- 
culture, Springfield; G. H. Reuss, state administrator, Farm 
Security Administration, Champaign; P. C. Dougherty, WPA, 
Chicago, and A. J. Surratt, state statistician, Illinois Crop 
Reporting Service, Springfield. 

“With this organization and this program, Illinois can move 
quickly to meet any farm labor emergency which may arise,” 
Secretary Johnston said. 

Coordination of the work of all agencies attempting to solve 
the farm labor problem in Illinois is one of the chief functions 
of the subcommittee, Secretary Johnston said. It was appointed 
by Dean H. P. Rusk, of the University of Illinois, College of 
Agriculture, as chairman of the agricultural resources and pro- 


_duction committee of the Illinois State Council of Defense. 


“It is obvious, of course, that an organization of this kind 
can not create a labor supply, but it should be in a position to 
make most efficient use of workers who are available,” Secre- 
tary Johnston said. 

Training of high school boys and girls outside the Cook county 
area will be supervised by Hill and handled by vocational agri- 
culture teachers in towns where they are located. In cities 
outside of Cook county where there are no vocational agricul- 
ture teachers, training schools for high school boys and girls 
will be organized by J. E. Weiss, of the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 

As part of the training program vocational agriculture teach- 
ers will arrange for visiting farm apprenticeships. Farm boys 
will invite city boys to their homes over week-ends until the 
work season opens. While on the farm city boys will learn 
to do chores and become familiar with routines so they will be 
ready for work next summer. 


In the Cook county area, representatives of all cooperative 
agencies will meet soon in Chicago to plan their training pro- 
gram. This is designed for boys and girls in all high schools 
of the county. 


: 
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To aid in the training of city boys and girls, a 64-page 
illustrated booklet, “Living and Working on the Farm,” has 
been prepared by the specialists of the College of Agriculture. 
It was published by the Illinois State Council of Defense. 


Key units in the formation of the “land army” are farm 
labor committees organized in each county of the state, Secre- 
tary Johnston said. In counties where the labor situation is 
acute, the county committee will organize subcommittees in 
trade centers. It will be the duty of these subcommittees to 
recruit and place all available workers within the community. 

“This will involve a complete registration of business men 
from cities and villages, older men in the community and, in 
some cases, women,” Secretary Johnston said. “Local people 
can do the best job of placing workers of this type. 

“Chairmen of these ‘trade center’ committees will act as 
volunteer placement representatives of the U. S. Employment 
Service and will work under the supervision of the farm labor 
placement representative of that organization. In many cases 
this work will be cooperative with teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, representatives of the American Legion or representa- 
tives of service clubs.” 

Keeping farmers informed on the labor situation will be the 
responsibility of the extension service, University of Illinois, 
College of Agriculture, working through its 30,000 local war- 
time leaders. Farmers will be urged to file their requests for 
workers with the U. S. Employment Service well before the 
time when hands are needed. A special effort will be made to 
encourage farmers to exchange work and machines with their 
neighbors. Educational meetings will be held to encourage 
farmers to make more efficient use of their labor. 


A special printed folder, “Meeting Farm Labor Needs,” which 
has been prepared by the extension service of the agricultural 
college, will be used by the 30,000 local leaders and co-leaders 
in discussions on the farm labor question at schoolhouse meet- 
ings. Another manual, a 30-page mimeographed booklet en- 
titled “Making the Most of Farm Labor,” has been prepared 
by the college for the use of vocational agriculture teachers, 
farm advisers and trained local leaders in helping farmers 
increase the efficiency of production with the limited labor 
supply. 

For the training of adult farm workers the first of a series 
of schools will be held at the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture February 8 and continue for two weeks. 


This project, No. 4 in the program of the state farm labor 
subcommittee, is cooperative between the U. S. Employment 
Service, Farm Security Administration and the Illinois State 
Board for Vocational Education. 


Farm hands who attend the schools will be recruited from 
areas of surplus labor by the U. S. Employment Service, which 
will send them to areas of labor’ shortages after a period of 
training. Transportation for men and their families and the 
cost of room and board for the men while in training, together 
with certain other incidental expenses, will be furnished by the 
Farm Security Administration. 

Training will be financed with funds available through the 
federal rural war production program administered in Illinois 
by the State Board for Vocational Education. Representatives 
of the board will contract with the University of Illinois and 
other educational institutions for teachers, livestock, machinery 
and other materials needed for training farm hands. 


Training will be of a practical nature with but few lectures 
by college professors and with a maximum of time spent in the 
barns and sheds doing actual farm work under the supervision 
of trained operators. 


Recruitment and placement of seasonal workers, No. 5 in the 
program of the state farm labor subcommittee, will be in the 
hands of the U. S. Employment Service. 


“It has an organization which will be able to obtain neces- 
sary workers for the short-time jobs such as harvesting fruits 
and vegetables, working on farms and in factories in canning 
areas and detasseling hybrid seed corn,” Secretary Johnston 
said. “Work of the U. S. Employment Service was handled in 
a manner satisfactory to Illinois farmers in 1942 and it is 
expected that it will continue to function as well in 1943.” 


Illinois is setting a pattern which every other State 
can follow, if it has labor troubles. Note that Illinois 
is now busy on the plan, not wasting time in hearings 
and meetings, and debates. Similar help is at your 
elbow. 


RATIONING—As with all efforts, the Point Ra- 
tioning system, set for March 1st, is misunderstood or 
opposed. Here is an explanation of how it will work, 
from OPA’s official release. 


WHAT IS POINT RATIONING? 


Point rationing is a system for rationing all items in a group 
of closely related foods, such as “processed foods,” which are 
bought in place of one another when some are scarce. The 
same ration stamps can be used to buy any item in such a 
group. 

Example: In the rationing of processed foods, the ration 
group will include canned, bottled and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables; fruit and vegetable juices; dried fruits and all canned 
and bottled soups. Many of these processed foods are similar 
and can be subsituted for one another in the daily diet, if neces- 
sary. When these processed foods are rationed, they will all 
be rationed together by the point system. 

Suppose there were a shortage of canned apricots. 

Rationing canned apricots the way sugar is rationed would 
mean an equal amount for everyone each month. The short 
supply of canned apricots would be divided among all the people 
—including many who don’t eat them. The ration would be a 
very small share for each person—probably less than one ounce 
a month. This would not be enough for those who ordinarily 
eat canned apricots. Because many people who do not eat 
canned apricots would not buy the ration they were entitled to, 
the retailer’s sales of canned apricots would be reduced and he 
would be unable to sell his stocks. 

The people who could not get enough canned apricots for their 
needs might rush to buy canned peaches, or canned pineapple, 
or some other canned fruit. This would create shortages in 
one canned item after another and the Government would have 
to start a special rationing program for each kind of processed 
food. 

Under such a system, there would have to be canned peach 
ration stamps, canned apricot ration stamps, canned corn ration 
stamps, canned spinach ration stamps, and special ration stamps 
for every other canned item. : 

Under such a straight stamp system, the grocer would have 
to do much unnecessary work in keeping track of stamps and 
other rationing details. In addition, it would not give the public 
a fair share of certain kinds of scarce items. 

But under point rationing, your job is easier: 

The entire line of canned fruits and vegetables will be ra- 
tioned in a group—with the same ration stamps. This will 
allow each customer to buy his fair share of the total supply 
of all canned fruits and vegetables and allow him to buy the 
ones he prefers. 


STAMP ALL CANS—Lowell Thomas, the well known 
radio announcer, this week told about a shipment of 
canned foods which arrived “over there” only after the 
the vessel had been torpedoed, but apparently not sunk. 
In any event it succeeded in making a landing, only to 
find that its cargo of canned foods had lost all its labels, 
and he gave the result as feeding the boys for three 
straight days on canned corn, because every can was 
a mystery, and they did not want to waste any more 
cans than need be. Any canner can understand that, 
and every canner knows that in wholesale warehouses, 
just under ordinary handling, thousands of cans lose 
their labels and become orphans. The same is true in 
retail establishments, especially under present inex- 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


ODT PERMITS LCL SHIPMENTS 
TO AID RATIONING 


The shipment of canned foods from 
manufacturers and processors to whole- 
salers and distributors is exempt, under 
certain circumstances, from General 
Order 18 of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s regulation, which forbids rail 
shipment of such goods in carload lots of 
less than 65,000 pounds, Office of Price 
Administration officials stated Febru- 
ary 8. 

Under this exemption, shippers. who 
must move canned foods to reach whole- 
salers and retailers in time for the can- 
ned foods “freeze,” in advance of ration- 
ing, but have insufficient stocks under 
present limitation orders to make up a 
carload of 65,000 pounds, are permitted 
to ship in smaller carload lots. 

This exemption is granted under Sec- 
tion 500.23 (b) of ODT’s General Order 
18. 

ODT officials cautioned, however, that 
such exemption would apply only in cases 
where shippers had made every effort to 
move goods in carload lots of 65,000 
pounds, but were unable to do so because 
of government limitation orders on can- 
ned foods. 

Shippers moving canned foods under 
this exemption, must attach to the ship- 
ping instructions, a Certificate of Com- 
pliance, endorsed as follows: “The re- 
quirements of General Order ODT 18 
have been complied with in the loading 
of this shipment, except as authorized by 
Section 500.23 (b).” This certificate 
must bear signature of the consignor. 

Shippers are also advised to consult 
the railroads to ascertain what privileges 
are available for partial loading and un- 
loading of carload shipments. ODT’s 
General Order 18 requires the railroads 
to allow at least one stop, but there is 
nothing in the order, ODT officials point 
out, to prevent rail carriers from allow- 
ing additional stops for partial loading 
and unloading. 

ODT officials asserted that by taking 
advantage of stopoff privileges for load- 
ing, shippers would in many cases, be 
able to meet the 65,000 pound loading re- 
quirement of canned foods, and thus 
avoid shipment under the exemption 
clause. : 

They emphasized that the exemption 
privilege was to be used only as a last 
resort, and that shippers availing them- 
selves of it should be prepared to prove 
that such action was necessary under ex- 
isting government limitation orders. 

OPA-T-576 
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AA-1 FOR MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIRS 


Processors of egg and dairy products, 
and fruit, vegetable and fish packers 
were assigned higher preference ratings 
February 8, for procurement of equip- 
ment, maintenance, and repair material. 
No change is made in the rating for re- 
placement material. 


The ratings are raised by Preference 
Orders P-115 (Maintenance of Operation 
of Plants Canning or Processing Fruits, 
Vegetables, or Fish) and P-118 (Main- 
tenance and Operation of Plants Process- 
ing Dairy Products or Eggs), as 
amanded by the Director General for Op- 
erations. 


Despite the new ratings, WPB urged 
dairy and egg processors and canners to 
convert their equipment, where possible, 
to operations which will result in a sav- 
ing of critical materials. Included among 
such operations are the packaging of 
foods and numerous other commodities 
in glass or paper instead of tin; and the 
use of closures made of paper, or other 
non-critical materials. P-118 does not 
provide preference ratings for materials 
with which to convert, but efforts will be 
made to secure the needed equipment if 
it is determined that an application for 
such purpose is in the interest of the war 
program, WPB added. P-115 does pro- 
vide ratings for such conversion. Per- 
sons desiring to convert must apply on 
Form PD-285. 


The amendment to P-118 brings under 
the order for the first time processors of 
dried skim milk, concentrated buttermilk, 
casein, or any other secondary process- 
ing of dairy or egg products: Preference 
ratings are extended to these processors 
to provide certain ingredients for animal 
and poultry feed. 

Prior to this amendment, preference 
ratings were available only for the pri- 
mary phases of dairy and egg processing. 
Included among primary phases were the 
manufacture of butter, cheese, and ice 
cream, or the supplying of eggs or egg 
products to the armed forces; candling 
and grading shell eggs; breaking, pack- 
aging and freezing liquid eggs; and de- 
hydrating eggs... 

The amendments also transfer admin- 
istration of orders P-115 and P-118 from 
WPB to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which now is responsible 
for war-time food control under an ex- 
ecutive order issued on December 5, 1942. 
Hereafter, applications for preference 
ratings and any other reports required 


under the orders should be sent to the 
Food Distribution Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

The amendments raise the P-115 and 
P-118 ratings to conform with existing 
needs. The ratings will assure adequate 
supplies and equipment for handling the 
1943 milk and egg production. 

The amendments assign the following 
preference ratings to deliveries to pro- 
cessors of dairy products, eggs or egg 
products, or to packers of fruits, vege- 
tables, and fish: 

1. AA-1 for material required for re- 
pair and maintenance. Previously, the 
rating was AA-5. 

2. AA-2X for material required for 
operation. Previously, the rating was 
AA-5. 

3. AA-3 for material required for re- 
placement. This rating is unchanged 
from the orders as last amended. 

However, AA-3 ratings may not be 
applied under P-115 and P-118 for con- 
struction of new buildings, establishment 
of new production lines, or for any other 
purpose which, in the opinion of the Di- 
rector General for Operations does not 
promote the interest of the war program. 

AA-3 ratings may not be used under 
P-115 and P-118 until the processor or 
packer has received specific authorization 
from WPB. 

To get such authorization, he must ap- 
ply to the Director of Food Distribution, 
USDA, describing the material needed 
and the nature of the proposed replace- 
ment. 

The application under P-115 may be 
filed on Form PD-285, and under P-118 
on Form PD-414. 

All preference ratings must be applied 
in accordance with Priorities Regulation 
No. 3. WPB-T-1743 


ARMY ASSURES RETURN OF 
FISHING EQUIPMENT 


Assurance has been received by Harold 
L. Ickes, Coordinator of Fisheries, from 
Secretary of War Stimson that a large 
percentage of the floating equipment 
chartered by the Army will be returned 
to the Alaska salmon-fishing industry in 
ample time for seasonal operations. Mr. 
Stimson further stated that where it 
would be impossible to return the floating 
equipment chartered, the War Depart- 
ment planned to loan similar equipment 
to the salmon industry. 

“This assurance,” said Mr. Ickes, “will 
relieve one of the most pressing problems 
confronting the salmon industry.” 
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MACHINERY COMMITTEE SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR CRITICAL MA- 
TERIALS COSERVATION 


The problem of how to conserve critical 
materials used in the manufacture of 
food processing machinery without cur- 
tailing the amount of machinery neces- 
sary for the huge food program as laid 
out by the Department of Agriculture 
was discussed by the Canning, Can Label- 
ing, Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Pro- 
cessing Machinery Industry Advisory 
Committee and WPB Officials at a recent 
meeting. 

Mr. S. O. Neal, government presiding 
officer, emphasized the need for conser- 
vation and simplification as a wartime 
measure, and asked for suggestions that 
would aid the War Production Board in 
taking the necessary action to save the 
many critical materials used in food pro- 
cessing machinery. Many savings can be 
effected through the substitution of less 
critical materials for more critical ones 
and through the elimination of many 
models and sizes now being made. 


Following are some of the suggestions 
offered by the Committee at its two-day 
session: 


1. Prohibition of the use of magne- 
sium, aluminum, cadmium, nickel (unless 
required for pineapple screens), and 
structural steel framework in the build- 
ing of viners and viner feeders. 


2. Copper to be used only in (a) cop- 
per steam-jacketed kettles, (b) cooking 
coils, (c) finisher, pulper and extractor 
screens, (d) grading screens for acidu- 
lous fruits, (e) tubing for tomato 
products. 


3. Tin to be used only for plating; 
plating to be restricted to parts that come 
into contact with food. 


4. Bronze to be used for bearings, 
gears, valves, and fittings; parts con- 
tacting corrosive glues in labeling and 
sealing machines; parts or fruit or vege- 
table pulpers, juice extractors and finish- 
ers that come in contact with the food 
product; and bearings and _ packing 
glands in fresh fruit and vegetable grad- 
ing, packing and treatment equipment. 


5. The use of copper base alloys 
(brass) to be restricted to the following: 
(a) sheets for hoppers, pans, covers, 
screens for finishers, pulpers and extrac- 
tors; and sheets in dicers and slitters; 
(b) bars for shafting in fillers, pulpers, 
finishers, extractors, dicers, and corers 
for food products; (c) tubing for 
sheathing shafts and rods in fillers, pulp- 
ers, finishers and extractors; juice ex- 
tractor rolls; filler valves; and tomato 
crusher preheaters. 


6. Stainless steel to be used in (a) 
operating equipment for citrus products, 
pineapple, and mayonnaise; (b) cutting 
knives for mechanical slicing or dicing; 
(c) heating tanks and coils for citrus 
products, pineapple, tomato juice, vine- 
gar products, sauerkraut, and chicken, 


7. The use of monel metal to be re- 
stricted to bolts, nuts, nails and rods in 
fresh fruit and vegetable grading, pack- 
ing and treating equipment. 

8. Only secondary metal of the cop- 
per-nickel alloys to be used, and these 
only for (a) filling chambers, plunger 
valves for filler, and contact parts in 
pumps for baby foods, citrus, pineapple 
and milk products; (b) pump parts that 
come in contact with hydrochloric solu- 
tion in fresh fruit and vegetable grading, 
packing and treating equipment. 

9. Alloy steels to be restricted to Na- 
tional Emergency Steels and used only 
for knives, gears and clutches. 

10. The use of rubber to be restricted 
to the following (a) apron flaps and 
viner screens (impregnated, and coating 
not to exceed 1/64” thickness on each 
side) (b) conveyors and sorting belts for 
general purposes (impregnated and coat- 
ing not to exceed 1/64” thickness on each 
side); (c) inspection tables for fruits 
and vegetables (impregnated, the coat- 
ing on one side not to exceed 1/64”, and 
the coating on other side not to exceed 
1/32”); (d) belts or rolls for can un- 
scramblers, and fruit and _ vegetable 
dicers, slicers, slitters and cutters (not 
to exceed %” in thickness); (e) baffle 
strips and separators in continuous 
peelers; (f) repairs for green corn husk- 
ing rolls of the type that is mounted in 
the equipment in a horizontal (not in- 
clined) position; (g) valve seals, rings, 
washers and displacement members in 
filling machines; spacing rolls and seam- 
ing pads in labeling machines; type and 
typeholders in can-marking devices for 
food products; feed rolls for green corn- 
cutting machines; gaskets for vacuum 
pans; for pump parts, hose, tubing and 
baffles in fresh fruit and vegetable grad- 
ing, packing and treating equipment. 

Additional miscellaneous recommenda- 
tions were made as follows: 


1. Temperature and pressure record- 
ing control instruments (industrial type) 
to be used only on continuous cookers or 
where otherwise required by law. 


2. Automatic temperature and pres- 
sure control instruments (industrial 
type) to be used only on continuous 
blanchers, continuous preheaters, con- 
tinuous scalders, continuous juice tanks 
or where otherwise required by law. 

3. Only non-metallic paint to be used 
and filling coats to be prohibited. 

4. Prohibition of the use of ball, roller 
and precision bearings in power-driven 
conveyors. 

As a simplification measure, it was 
suggested that only one model of any 
machine be made for any operation on 
any product, unless a second model has 
at least a 40 per cent greater capacity 
than that of the next smaller model of 
machine performing the same operation 
upon the same product. At present from 
one to five models of each food process- 
ing machine are manufactured. 

It was also suggested that the food 
machinery manufacturing industry be 
urged to carry out the proposed conser- 


vation measures as speedily as possible 
pending action which may be taken by 
the War Production Board. WPB-2461 


PROBLEMS OF VEGETABLE 
GROWERS DISCUSSED 
AT CONFERENCE 


“Vegetable growing is a highly per- 
sonalized industry in southern New Eng- 
land,” said Director William L. Slate of 
the Connecticut Experiment Station ad- 
dressing plant breeders, county agents 
and growers at the New England Vege- 
table Conference held last Tuesday and 
Wednesday (February 2 and 3) at the 
Experiment Station in New Haven. “Un- 
like California and other regions where 
growers specialize in one crop, the New 
Englander usually grows a diversity of 
vegetables, making for a highly complex 
business. Like the Yankee of the old 
days, however, our present-day farmer 
has the ingenuity to overcome his difficul- 
ties. I am confident that the New Eng- 
land vegetable industry is in a reason- 
ably healthy state and that our farmers 
will solve their problems in spite of the 
restrictions placed upon them by the 
war.” 

Summarizing the discussion of the 
plant breeding group at the conference, 
Professor A. P. Yeager of the New 
Hampshire Experiment Station men- 
tioned disease-resistance, hardiness, high 
quality and heavy yield as some of the 
aims of hybridists in the New England 
states. The suggestion was made that in 
future experiments more attention be 
paid to the food value of vegetables and 
that varieties be developed for quick 
freezing. 

“The grower should look at ‘pesticide’ 
usage in terms of quantity per acre, in- 
stead of amount per tank full,” advised 
Dr. J. G. Horsfall in regard to stretching 
spray and dust materials to cover the in- 
crease in crop quotas. “Three alterna- 
tives are open to growers: fewer applica- 
tions, lower concentrations, and fewer 
gallons of the mixture per acre. Where 
timing is not a critical factor, the use 
of fewer applications is the most efficient 
method; fewer gallons per acre is the 
least.” 

Except for rotenone and pyrethrum, 
the outlook for the availability of insec- 
ticides and fungicides is equal to or better 
than that of last year, entomologists and 
plant pathologists at the conference be- 
lieved. Nicotine and cryolite, both of 
which are available in more than normal 
quantities, were suggested as alternate 
materials. 

Regarding fertilizer restrictions, com- 
mercial vegetable growers will be allowed 
the same tonnage for use on essential 
crops that they used in 1941, but the ni- 
trogen content will be cut to 80 per cent 
of its usual level. Essential, or Group A, 
vegetables include beans, beets, cabbage, 
kale, onions, carrots, peas, peppers, po- 
tatoes, spinach, sweet corn and tomatoes. 
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RELY ON 


to produce the Food to Win 


SEED PEAS 
Wilt Resistant Alaska Thomas Laxton ste APPLE SAUCE Pa 


SEED BEANS 


Landreths' Stringless Green Pod Bountiful 
New Stringless Tendergreen 
Pencil Pod Black Wax Henderson Bush Lima 
Baby Fordhook Bush Lima 


Landreths’ Certified Tomato Seed 
is especially recommended 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


Don’t Sacrifice EYE APPEAL 


e 
| in Your Wartime Package! = 
Switching from the old familiar package to a war- 
time successor? If so, remember eye appeal needn't 
be sacrificed to meet present restrictions. Beauty : 
and utility can be combined today as always. 
Reflect the high quality of your product with ‘ 
35 Years of high-quality packaging. Above all, retain brand 
identity . . . preserve those recognition features 
Specialized Service familiar to your customers, even though you find it 
necessary to alter the style or shape. 
in the As one of the world’s largest producers of pack- 
aging and high-quality lithographed materials, 
* . we invite you to consult us on your packaging 
Pr evention of F ures problems. Write or phone us today. 
Contractors to the Government— . 
War Work Comes First ! ee 
and 
For over 75 years, 
Maintenance of Low 
graphed labels, box 
wraps, packets, fold- 
Insurance Costs 
lopes and cards, dis- 
plays and advertis- 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY ing materials : 
Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois a 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY ELECTION 


Shell R. Clevenger, Dandridge, Ten- 
nessee, was elected President at the an- 
nual meeting of the Tennessee-Kentucky 
Canners Association held at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, on February 6. J. Paul Crad- 
dock, Bardwell, Kentucky, was elected 
Vice-President; and C. Hays Hollar, 
Newbern, Tennessee, was re-elected Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

The Board of Directors are: H. C. 
Bush, Chairman, Clinton, Tennessee; A. 
J. English, Pulaski, Tennessee; Edgar 
A. Craddock, Union City, Tennessee; L. 
H. Herndon, Humboldt, Tennessee; Roy L. 
Yater, Tellico Plains, Tennessee; George 
Ponagus, Owensboro, Kentucky; Dale 
Sloat, Whitesburg, Tennessee; E. H. Ken- 
rnedy, Newport, Tennessee. 


VOLUNTARY GROUP ELECTS 


T. Blair Willison, Clover Farm Stores 
Corporation, was elected President of the 
National Voluntary Groups Institute in 
a meeting of stockholders and directors 
held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 26. L. W. Hitchcock of Red & White 
Corporation, was elected Vice-President ; 
and G. M. Ungaro of Independent Gro- 
cers Alliance, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
Institute is composed of the leading na- 
tional voluntary organizations of food 
retailers and wholesalers and has taken 
a prominent part in plans for wholesaler 
and retailer welfare. 


ANNOTTI HEADS FAIRVIEW COMPANY 


Joseph J. Annotti has succeeded Frank 
Guerra as General Manager and Presi- 
dent of the Fairview Packing Company, 
Hollister, California. Last November 
Mr. Guerra was removed from the posi- 
tions he held and later made full dis- 
position of all his stock holdings in the 
company. Mr. Annotti is being assisted 
by Mrs. Alma Robba and Mr. Sydney 
Rosenblatt. Mrs. Robba is the daughter 
of Fred Volandri, Manager and owner 
of the Calfruit Company at Manteca, 
California, who has been with the organi- 
zation since it was formed. 


LT. COL. SCOWCROFT 


Heber Scowcroft, formerly Secretary 
of John Scowcroft & Sons Company, 
Ogden, Utah, has been promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Colonel 
Scowcroft had been serving as Assistant 
Depot Supply Officer at Field Hill, Ore- 
gon, since last summer. Prior to becom- 
ing associated with the Scowcroft busi- 
ness, Colonel Scowcroft had been Sales 
Director for Libby, McNeill & Libby for 
a number of years. 
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COL. MacKEACHIE MISSING 


Col. Douglas CC. MacKeachie, the 
Army’s General Purchasing Agent for 
European forces, was recently reported 
missing in action along with an air force 
pilot. No details have been, released. 
Formerly in charge of A & P canned 
foods purchases in New England, Col. 
MacKeachie was drafted by OPM in the 
original defense efforts, to buy for the 
Army, until he was sent to England early 
last year. 


CANADIAN SALMON PACK 


The total salmon pack for British Col- 
umbia amounted to 1,806,009 cases of 48 
pounds of which 665,059 cases were Sock- 
eye Salmon. The entire pack has been 
purchased by the Canadian Government 
for shipment to the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 


INCORPORATED 


The Quality Canning Company has 
been incorporated at Riverside, Calif., 
with a capital of 100 shares of no par 
value, by Stefano Crisafulli, of Santa 
Ana, and R. A. Theobald and M. J. 
Boradori, of Los Angeles. 


CONNER ON RUBBER STAFF 


Chester F. Conner, Manager, Distribu- 
tor Sales, Industrial Products Division 
of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
has been appointed to the staff of Ad- 
visors on Mechanical Rubber Goods in the 
office of the Rubber Director, WPB. 


DR. CAMERON ON CONSULTING 
COMMITTEE 
Dr. E. J. Cameron, Director of the 
National Canners Association’s Research 
Laboratories, has been appointed to the 


Consulting Committee of Food Pro- 
cessors. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 

February 15—Ottumwa, Iowa—Rotary 
Club. 

February 16—Ft. Dodge, Iowa—Ki- 
wanis Club. 

February 17—Davenport, Iowa—Ad- 
vertisers Club. 

February 17—Davenport, Iowa—Man- 
ufacturers Representatives’ Assn. of Tri 
Cities. 


WISCONSIN COMPANY CHANGES HANDS 


John C. Thrall and Frank Schrader 
have purchased the Wisconsin Canning 
Company at Winneconne and will operate 
as the Winneconne Canning Company. 
Mr. Thrall is President and General 
Manager. 


WISCONSIN CANNERY 


Fredonia Canned Foods, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Fredonia, Wisconsin, by 
Alex N. Meyer, John H. Meyer and Don 
A. Ivey, to grow and pack peas, beans, 
stringbeans, carrots and other vegetables. 


JOHN McDONALD HOTHERSALL 


John McDonald Hothesall, owner of 
about 400 patents in the container indus- 
try, died February 3 at his home, Brook- 
lyn, New York, following an illness of 
several months. He is survived by his 
widow, Ella. Mr. Hothersall was one of 
the pioneers in the modern phase of the 
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J. M. HOTHERSALL 


canning industry, having been associated 
with the American Can Company since 
its organization in 1901. In December 
1940 he retired from the position of As- 
sistant Manager of Equipment, a post 
he had occupied with the company for the 
past 20 years. He is responsible in whole 
or in part for some 300 to 400 inventions 
for things or manufacturing operations 
that effect items from our canned foods, 
house paints, milk containers, beer cans, 
can openers to shoe polish. In fact there 
is scarcely a can or container on the 
shelves today that does not bear the im- 
print of Mr. Hothersall’s genius. Just 
February a year ago he was honored at 
a dinner by the Committee of Modern 
Pioneer Awards of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and presented 
with a plaque and special mention for 
his services to the industry. 
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The 


Hex-Ro Cleaner 
and the 


Rod Washer 


or the 


““§S’’ Cleaner & Washer 


will enable you to be sure that your 
vegetables are clean, without the loss 
of flavor, before dehydration. 


Let us help you solve your cleaning 
problems. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


38 Tomato Baskets | 


Stronger and better than ever 
before to give extralongservice. 
Three modern factories make 
immediate shipment possible. - 


JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


Pea Seed That Performs 


N. K. & Co. has been a producer of Pea Seed Mie ag 
for about 57 years. This experience covers [am 


many seed producing territories and forms the 


background of our operations today. 


varieties have come and gone during that time 


but Alaska is still No. 1 in importance. 


are differences in strains. N. K. & Co.'s strain 
of Alaska 28-57, Wilt Resistant, is outstandingly 


good. Try it. 


ALASKA 28-57—AN OUTSTANDING STRAIN 
FOR YIELD and UNIFORMITY 


Northrup, King & Co. 


Complete Line 


Of Peas For Seed Growers and Merchants Since 1884 Other Vegetable 
Canners Minneapolis, Minn. Seeds for Canners 
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SECTIONAL CANNERS’ 


MEETINGS 


Government addresses various sectional groupes to explain ‘43 food program. Opposition 


shown to grade labeling, subsidy. 


cannery labor asked. 


NEW YORK MEETING 


Canners, Machinery and Supplymen, 
Brokers, Grocers, Old Guards, et. al., 
poured into the Hotel Statler on the 
morning of February 4 and bulged its 
walls almost to the breaking point. Last 
year these same New York Canners set 
a record for attendance. This year that 
record was doubled. Well over 900 con- 
ventionites were handled by the one 
hotel. 


President Howard T. Cumming, who 
was unanimously elected to succeed 
himself, lost no time in coming to the 
point of the meeting—or rather two 
points—(1) regulations for selling the 
Government, and (2) manpower. 


With respect to the first, things look 
considerably brighter this year than last, 
he said. Now that the basic training 
period is over, problems are much more 
easily understood. The new revisions of 
M-81 and M-86-e are excellent examples. 
The manpower problem is a tough one, 
he warned, but it must, and will be 
solved. 

President Carroll E. Lindsey of the 
National Canners Association, brought 
greetings from that body to New York 
Canners. He outlined briefly the prob- 
lems of the day and the steps the associa- 
tion is taking to solve them. He par- 
ticularly invited every delegate to send 
‘in his ideas on the manpower problem. 


MANPOWER 


New York was particularly fortunate 
in having as their next speaker Brig. 
Gen. William C. Rose, Director of Opera- 
tions, War Manpower Commission. But 
his talk was not at all reassuring. He 
warned them that manpower sources are 
nearing the limit: 

“We, a people of over 130,000,000 
are engaged in a struggle for exist- 
ence, and the demands for manpower 
to meet the requirements of this 
struggle already approximate the 
total national supply.” 

The general supported his warning 
with these statistics, which he asked be 
considered as estimates: 

“In the year which has just begun we 
must add at least 2,000,000 more to our 
working forces and 4,300,000 to the 
armed forces. This is a total additional 
requirement of nearly 6,500,000, two- 
thirds of whom must be able bodied men 
to meet the physical and other require- 
ments of the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps. 
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NOT AN EASY TASK 


“These men must be drawn from the 
labor market. All must be replaced by 
other workers, while at the same time 
we are meeting the expansion require- 
ment of 2,000,000, plus other workers 
already mentioned. Decidedly not an 
easy task... 


“Let me state the problem in another 
way. You cannot divert some 10,000,000 
men to the armed forces and transfer 
18,500,000 workers from peace to war 
industries without cutting drastically 
into the male labor force, even though in 
the latter instance you utilize women 
workers to the fullest extent. 


“As a matter of fact, war contrac- 
tors will lose just about as many 
men to the armed forces during 1943 
as they hitherto have lost altogether. 
You cannot prevent this loss, but 
you and all of us can plan for re- 
placement.” 


Such replacement planning, General 
Rose said, includes full utilization of 
men not qualified for the Army because 
of overage or physical limitations, fuller 
use of minority groups and neutral aliens 
and more extensive use of womanpower. 
The manpower executive also suggested 
steps to reduce labor absenteeism, labor 
turnover and labor hoarding. 


Brig. Gen. Amos T. Brown, New York 
State Director, Selective Service System, 
was a bit more encouraging. He showed 
an appreciation of the labor problems of 
the food processor and acknowledged the 
absolute necessity and importance of the 
industry to the war effort. An Army 
without food is of no avail, he said, con- 
versily, however, a country at war with- 
out an Army is preposterous. 


The Canning Industry, he said, is not 
required to keep a manning table but it 
is an invaluable aid to every employer. 
Using it he will know at all times the 
status of his various employees. By all 
means apply for deferment for your key 
men. Selective Service will do all pos- 
sible to protect your skeleton force until 
the end of the ’43 season but it will be 
necessary to train draft exempt employ- 
ees during the ’43 season to replace 
deferred employees in the season of 1944, 
he warned. 


Mr. Fay S. Hunter, Chief, Farm 
Placement Service, U. S. Employment 
Service, outlined briefly the program of 
the service for the coming year. Better 
facilities for the transportation of rov- 
ing labor will be made available. Famil- 


Seek exemption from wage freeze and reclassification of 


ies will be transferred from non-produc- 
tive areas to productive area; arrange- 
ments are being made for the use of 
boys in school and of school age; but in 
every local situation, every effort must 
be made to secure the help of the com- 
munity, he warned. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 


J. Howard Hamilton, Administrator of 
M-86-e, promised canners that every can 
of food now in canners’ warehouses in 
reserve for the Government, would be 
moved before the 1943 pack gets under 
way. In this connection, Mr. Hamilton 
squelched the rumors that the Army had 
over bought. Every can will be needed 
and used, he said. 

With respect to export packing, larger 
packers will be designated for obvious 
reasons. The new sleeve type box has 
passed inspection and will be okay for 
use. 

Mr. Hamilton had no complaints to 
make about the criticism being directed 
at Government men. He simply stated 
that he is trying to keep men on the job 
that know the industry. And to that 
end he had asked Wisconsin canners for 
Marvin Verhulst and at this time he was 
asking New York canners for Lee Taylor. 


DEHYDRATION 

Did the boys of Bataan, Corregidor, 
Guadalcanal, New Guinea, North Africa 
and other fronts ask for a guarantee 
that they would come out of the Army 
without the loss of an eye, an arm, or 
that they would come out at all?? No!! 
For lack of materials, shipping space, 
etc., dehydrated foods are necessary in 
larger and larger quantities to assure an 
adequate supply of food to these boys. 
Canners because of their broad experi- 
ence, machinery, etc., are the men to 
supply the food in this form. Is the 
U.S.D.A. going to guarantee canners a 
return on their investment for this 
enterprise? Definitely NO!! Thus spoke 
Mr. Howard Lum, New York canner 
now on duty with the Food Distribution 
Department of the USDA, in urging can- 
ners to give thought to this all important 
subject of dehydration. 

Mr. Geoffrey Baker, Price Executive 
of the OPA gave little hope to canners in 
their efforts for relief from the subsidy 
provisions of the USDA’s program. 
Washington is being deluged on all sides 
with requests to scrap the Little Steel 
wage formula because of the rising living 
costs. These requests will undoubtedly 
be refused, so it would also follow that 
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SUPERIORITY 


Pe IS IN THE 
FINISHED PRODUCTS! 


Fine food is better—cooked in 
LEE corrosion and metallic con- 
tamination resistant Stainless 

Steel Kettles. Quick processing, 
) combined with ease of cleaning 
makes LEE Kettles top favorites 
in our armed forces and essen- 


tial war industries everywhere. 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
419 PINE STREET, PHILIPSBURG, PENNA. 


PERFORMANCE RECORDS 
have led 


to 
MANY REPEAT ORDERS 


The construction and operation of 
Hamachek Ideal Viners assure more 
thorough hulling. This means more 
peas from the same vines, and an im- 
portant improvement in quality due to 
less breakage and damage to the peas 
during the hulling process. The peas 
saved are the best quality that were in 
the vines. 


The savings effected over the use of 
any other machine amount to several 
hundred dollars to each viner, each 
season. 


FRANK 


AMACHE 


Green Pea Hulling 
Established 1886 Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONST A 
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ARTISTIC 

PLAIN, 

EMBOSSED. 

THE 

: SIMPSON & DOELLER 

co. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


Washington will do all in its power to 
stem the tide of inflation, he said. 


OFFICERS 


At the Annual Business Meeting, all 
officers were unanimously elected to suc- 
ceed themselves. They are: Howard T. 
Cumming, Rochester, President; Harold 
F. Patterson, Lyndonville, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Earl M. Simpson, Rochester, Treas- 
urer; L. A. Taylor, Rochester, Secretary. 

New Directors: H. H. Barnard, Geneva 
Preserving Co., Geneva; William V. 
Birdnagle, Haxton Canning Co., Oak- 
fleld; C. W. McLean, Rood & McLean, 
Westfield. 


WISCONSIN MEETING 
From the Secretary’s Report 


Government representatives who ad- 
dressed Wisconsin canners at the meet- 
ing in Milwaukee on February Ist were: 
Howard M. Lum, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington; Col. Frazier, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot; J. How- 
ard Hamilton, War Department, Wash- 
ington; Harold K. Hill, representing the 
Wisconsin U. S. D. A. War Board; and 
Roy Martin, Rationing Division, Chicago 
Regional Office, OPA. N. O. Sorenson, 
OPA, Washington, was unable to attend 
because of illness but his speech was 
read at the meeting. 

Mr. Lum carried a number of sub- 
jects on behalf of other government rep- 
resentatives who were unable to attend: 
Priorities, Order M-81 and labor supply, 
in addition to speaking on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture support prices pro- 
gram. Mr. Hamilton reported that all 
Army purchases made from the 1942 
packs would be shipped out of canners’ 
warehouses before the 1943 packing sea- 
son. He also reported that Order M-86-e 
’ would soon be replaced by a Food Dis- 
tribution Order and some changes would 
be incorporated: (1) Certain canners 
would be designated as “export packers” 
and all of the portion of their 1943 packs 
reserved by the Order would go in export 
shipping containers. Other -canners 
would then furnish their reserved por- 
tions to the government in commercial 
shipping containers, for use within con- 
tinental United States. The “export 
packers” may also be required to use 
hot-dipped tinplate cans on their re- 
served portions and the permanent 
marking of the can to identify contents 
may be required only of them. (2) The 
1943 percentages of reservation (based 
on 1942 packs) may be changed as more 
accurate figures on 1942 packs are ob- 
tained. For instance, in the case of to- 
matoes the percentage may be reduced 
to 40 per cent, and some reduction in the 
percentage of corn is also likely. (3) 
Whole beets under 1% inches in diam- 
eter and chipped beets and chipped car- 
rots may be packed for government use. 

Mr. Sorensen’s speech indicated that 
OPA hoped to announce ceiling prices 
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on 1943 pack peas, tomatoes, snap beans 
and sweet corn sometime this week. It 
also pointed out that scheduled prices 
for 1943 glass-packed items would reflect 
increased labor cost and slow-down in 
production. 


The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted at the meeting: 


GRADE LABELING A DETERRENT 


Resolved that the Wisconsin Canners 
Association express to the Director of 
Economic Stabilization, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and to the Price Adminis- 
trator, the sincere and unanimous belief 
of its members that compulsory grade 
labeling of canned foods, as specified in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 306, is 
(1) a definite deterrent to 1943 produc- 
tion in that sufficient uniformity in qual- 
ity to avoid the criminal penalty for mis- 
branding under the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metics Act can be achieved only if can- 
ned foods are packed in smaller lots and 
from reduced acreage; (2) that it will 
require additional labor in canning oper- 
ations, in warehousing, in sampling, and 
in the over-printing of existing label 
stocks; and (8) that it will involve a 
substantial waste of food and tinplate 
in the greater amount of sampling which 
will be required for determination of the 
grade to be shown on the label. 


THE EXEMPTION FROM WAGE FREEZE AND 
THE CLASSIFICATION UNDER SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT APPLICABLE TO AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOR MUST BE EXTENDED 
TO CANNERY WORKERS 


Resolved that the Wisconsin Canners 
Association express to the Director of 
Economic Stabilization, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, the con- 
sidered and unanimous opinion of its 
members that if the canning industry 
is to meet the 1948 production goals es- 
tablished for it, the industry must have, 
in advance of planting season, a greater 
assurance than has thus far been given 
that it will have at least some chance of 
retaining and hiring the labor necessary 
to harvest and process its 1943 canning 
crops; that such assurance must include 
(1) opportunity to increase wage rates 
to levels comparable to those being of- 
fered cannery workers by other indus- 
tries, and (2) opportunity to obtain in- 
definite deferment of military service for 
the most essential supervisory employes 
in canneries; and that such assurance 
should properly be given by extending 
to cannery workers the same treatment 
as that afforded agricultural workers in- 
asmuch as the canning industry is so 
closely allied to agriculture and canning 
plants are generally located in rural or 
small urban communities, such treatment 
consisting of exemption from the Wage 
Stabilization Order on wages and salaries 
up to $200 per month and indefinite de- 
ferment of the most essential employes 
in Class II-C or Class III-C under the 
Selective Service Act as amended. 


SUBSIDY PROGRAM FOR CANNING VEGE- 
TABLES IS UNSOUND AND UNNECESSARY 


Resolved that the Wisconsin Canners 
Association express to the Director of 
Economic Stabilization, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Price Administrator 
the unanimous disapproval of its mem- 
bers to the canned vegetable subsidy 
program announced by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in his press release dated 
January 28, 1943, such disapproval be- 
ing based on the following grounds: 


(1) It is unsound economically and 
politically to conceal from consumers by 
the subterfuge of a subsidy, the increased 
cost of food which will be charged up to 
them as taxpayers; and 


(2) It is unnecessary to employ the 
subsidy device when the increased prices 
to be paid farmers will require an in- 
crease of less than one cent per can to 
the consumers. 


Resolved Further that the Wisconsin 
Canners Association emphatically de- 
nounce this subsidy program as one that 
is likely to reduce 1943 production be- 
cause of the uncertainty that subsidy 
payments will actually equal the differ- 
ence between 1943 costs of production 
and OPA ceiling prices, and because it 
will restrict the necessary movement of 
canned foods out of canners’ warehouses 
where only limited space is available. 


INDIANA SPECIAL MEETING 
From the Secretary’s Report 


The special meeting of the Indiana 
Canners Association, held at Indianapo- 
lis February 3, was well attended by can- 
ners, supply men, and other interested 
parties. 


Mr. Phelps, representing the Office of 
Price Administration, presented some- 
what of an overall picture of how price 
ceilings will be established, but this is 
still in the process of being perfected 
and further developments awaited. 


Colonel Fraser and W. E. Vaughn, 
representing the Procurement Division, 
stated their policies for 1943, which ap- 
parently will not differ greatly from the 
method used in 1942. 


Charles Mitchell explained the ration- 
ing and point system. 

Howard Lum, representing Agricul- 
ture, touched on the subjects of “Certifi- 
cates of Necessity,” “Priorities,” “Man- 
power,” and “Dehydration.” The pri- 
mary subjects of Government purchases, 
support prices, etc., were not clarified. 


L. M. Vogler, State U.S.D.A. War 
Board Chairman, advised that the fol- 
lowing recommendations had been made 
to Washington with further reference to 
agricultural prices: Tomatoes, $22.00 
per ton, flat basis. If purchased on the 
graded basis, $26.00 for No. 1’s, and 
$16.00 for No. 2’s. Maximum charges 
are: plants, $3.50 per 1,000; seed at 
cost; planters, $1.00 per acre; hampers, 
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QUALITY PRICE SERVICE DEPENDABILITY 


Langsenkamp 
Equipment 
Meets 
WAR-TIME 
PRODUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS 


@ The only way today’s requirements for greater production in less time, 
with less manpower and less horsepower, can be met is with production 
units that require fewer attendants and helpers, operate efficiently with 
less consumption of horsepower and deliver in greater volume. Langsen- 
kamp Production Units supply 


these advantages. They do 5% BUSHEL TOMATO BASKET 
more—they supply depend- 


| TOMATO FIELD BASKETS 


improve quality. Langsen- 

kamp units ELIMINATE Scientifically Built To Last Longer 
WASTE in all its phases. Their In these trying times we are doing all possible to take 
superior performance is written care of your basket needs as best we can. Won't you 
in the records of canning plants help yourselves as well as help us by letting us know 
on the West Coast and all now what your 1943 basket requirements will be. 


across the country. 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE 


RIGHT 


is all-important now! 


This year, neither canners nor growers can 
afford to sacrifice time, fertilizer, labor and 
seed to seed and seedling diseases which 
Du Bay seed treatment generally controls! So 
give seeds the “right” start! Treat the in- 
expensive Du Bay way—and know you are 
doing the effective thing to reduce waste re- 


\\\) 


DESIGNS 


sulting from seed decay and damping-off. Use to meet your trade requirements. 
SEMESAN for most vegetables, CERESAN for 


peas, SEMESAN JR. for sweet corn. Write 
today for free Vegetable and Corn Pamphlets. 


P1EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


"DESIGNERS LITHOGRAPHERS 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEMOURS BLDG. — WILMINGTON, DEL. BEDFORD | 
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2c per season; inspection charge, 10c per 
ton. Peas, $76.10 per ton; seéd, $6.00 
per bushel. Effort is being made to get 
an adjusted price on corn, believing that 
$17.00 will not be sufficient to secure 
Golden Cross and Country Gentleman. 
The above figures are those recommend- 
ed by the U.S.D.A. War Board to Wash- 
ington, and will not be definite until ap- 
proved. 


Through formal action, a Resolutions 
Committee was appointed and empow- 
ered to draw up resolutions opposing the 
Subsidy Plan and Grade Labeling, and 
recommending that the industry be 
exempt from the wage freeze similar to 
agriculture; that essential employes be 
deferred by the Selective Service Board, 
and that canners be assured a profit on 
the 1943 pack. 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY 
MEETING 


While growers prices have been an- 
nounced, canners of food in the Ten- 
nessee-Kentucky area are still working 
completely in the dark concerning gov- 
ernment-controlled prices they will re- 
ceive for their 1943 output, it appeared, 
following an OPA explanation of the 
food production program at a convention 
of the Tennessee-Kentucky Canners As- 
sociation held in Knoxville February 6. 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced the prices that canners must 
pay growers for the raw products, but 
no announcement was made of the prices 
that the canners will receive for their 
packed product. Growers will receive 
$22.00 per ton for tomatoes; $80.00 per 
ton for beans; $17.00 per ton for corn; 
and an increase of $17.50 for peas that 
will boost the price to around $35.00 per 
ton. The failure of the government to 
announce canner’s prices met with se- 
vere disapproval on the part of canners 
at the meeting. One canner expressed 
the situation as working “completely in 
the dark,” and advanced the hope the 
government “will start the wheels roll- 
ing soon” on the details of their food 
production program. Support prices, on 
the whole, met with the approval of the 
canners, with the exception of the $80.00 
per ton offered for beans. Representa- 
tives from West, Tennessee pointed out 
that in Arkansas a price of $90.00 per 
ton is offered, which will draw the grow- 
ers to market in that state. Acting upon 
their recommendation, the association 
adopted a resolution to be sent to the 
Department of Agriculture asking au- 
thorization of a $10.00 price boost for 
Tennessee bean growers. 


The Tennessee and Kentucky canners 
followed examples set by other associa- 
tions by lodging protest to the agricul- 
tural officials over the government’s 
“grade labeling” provisions in the 1943 
food production program. Resolutions 
were adopted asking the U. S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture to continue opera- 
tions under the 1942 regulations, rather 
than substitute new labeling provisions. 
Officials of the association pointed out, 
however, that in their opinion, grade 
labeling “is here to stay.” “I am doubt- 
ful over the outcome of the protests 
made by canners” one spokesman said. 


While not brought up at the business 
session of the convention, East Tennes- 
see growers pointed out in informal 
gatherings that more than half of the 
canned food grown in their area last 
year was grown on land that will be 
covered with water from TVA projects 
this next season. One grower offered 
the solution by letting farmers use the 
land for several more years, and delay- 
ing completion of Douglas and Cherokee 
Dams. 


“The crisis at the moment is in food 
production and not in power production,” 
one canner said. No harm would come 
from delaying completion of the projects 
and forestalling the flooding of this valu- 
able farm land, and a great achievement 
for the war effort would come from the 
increased food production.” 


SOUTH TEXAS MEETING 


It was the feeling of the canners as 
well as a number of growers and citrus 
orchard owners that attended the Febru- 
ary 1 meeting of the South Texas Can- 
ners Association at McAllen, that the 
Government program presented was very 
constructive and helpful. The discussions 
embraced more particularly the support 
price programs for peas, string beans, 
tomatoes and corn, and the purchasing 
programs of canned products for the 
armed forces and Lend-Lease. A good 
deal of the discussion related to canned 
grapefruit juice operations, including the 
type of packaging required for Govern- 
ment purchases. This meeting, too, was 
well attended. 


OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS 


SEND 

ALL YOU CAN SPARE 
He'p a manin uniform enjoy his leisu-e 
hours. Give your good books to the 
1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 
Leave them at the nearest collection 
center or public library. 


OHIO MEETING 


After listening to the various Govern- 
ment representatives speak upon the 
different requirements affecting the 1943 
production of canned foods, which in-. 
cluded support prices, subsidy and the 
manpower situation, the large represen- 
tation of Ohio canners that attended the 
Association meeting at the Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, February 4 and 5 were some- 
what disappointed at not having gotten 
fuller information, but were, however, of 
the opinion that they had done it before 
and they can do it again. They had op- 
erated their plants to full capacity under 
difficulties the past season, and they were 
determined to go home and do it again 
this year, of all years, because they were 
charged with the collossal job of not only 
to feed ourselves and our boys at the 
fronts, but the whole world. ; 


The attendance was large and interest 
high. 


THE ELECTION 

George S. Wenger, Lake Erie Canning 
Company, Sandusky, was elected Presi- 
dent to succeed R. C. Sharp, Sharp Can- 
ning Co., Celina. Newman Buckles, Qual- 
ity Food Products Company, Bradford, 
was elected Vice-President; and Roy 
Irons, Clyde, re-elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

New Directors elected are: R. C. 
Sharp, Sharp Canning Company, Celina; 
Carl Herzel, Herzel Canning Company, 
East Toledo; H. G. Pressing, Crampton 
Canneries, Inc., Pressing Division, Nor- 
walk; Clarence Barnhart, Winorr Can- 
ning Company, Circleville. 

Directors carried over were: C. Webb 
Campbell, Cummins Canning Company, 
Conneaut; F. L. Dutton, Winchester Can- 
ning Company, Canal Winchester; 
Thomas Timmer, Tip-Top Canning Com- 
pany, Tippecanoe City. 


CMSA ELECTS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association held 
at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, February 
5, Sherlock McKewen, Vice-President, 
Continental Can Company, was re-elected 
President of the Association; William 
DeBack, Chisholm-Ryder Company, was 
re-elected Vice-President. 

New Directors elected are: Harold 
Woodruff, F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., 
to succeed O. J. Sawin, Rogers Brothers 
Seed Company; and Walter Pheteplace, 
Jr., The Pfaudler Company, to succeed 
Frank B. Fairbanks, Horix Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Directors continuing in office are: R. 
M. Robers, American Can Company; Phil 
O’C. White, White Cap Company; 
Thomas Martin, Food Machinery Cor- 
poration; Geo. H. Tay, Lee Metal Prod- 
ucts Company. 
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FRED JEWETT HEADS OLD 
GUARDS 


Fred Jewett, G. S. & F. E. Jewett, 
canners of Norridgewock, Maine, was 
elected President of the Old Guard So- 
ciety at the dinner held during the meet- 
ing of the Association of New York State 
Canners. William Varney, Varney Can- 
ning Company, Roy, Utah, was elected 
lst Vice-President; and S. M. Ryder, 
Chisholm - Ryder Company, Niagara 
Falls,, New York, 2nd Vice-President. 
Sam G. Gorsline was again elected Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


After a thorough discussion the Secre- 
tary was instructed to prepare an amend- 
ment to the By-Laws for a mail poll of 
the membership, which would permit the 
formation of chapters of the Old Guard 
Society in the various States that have 
canners’ associations. The approval of 
such an amendment would allow Old 
Guard meetings to be held at the various 
State conventions, which would serve to 
hold the group together until the hold- 
ing of National conventions is resumed. 


PENNSYLVANIA CALLS 
MANPOWER MEETING 


The Manpower Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association has called 
a general meeting for February 16 at the 
Richard McAllister Hotel, Hanover, 
where they will ask each member to dis- 
close his individual plans or ideas for the 
enlistment of labor for his cannery and 
his farmers. It is the feeling of the Com- 
mittee that such a collection of ideas will 
permit it to formulate valuable plans for 
the benefit of the general membership. 


The Manpower Committee consists of: 
M. E. Knouse, Chairman; James Schriver 
and Wirt S. Winebrenner. 


WASHROOM AND LOCKER 
ROOM FACILITIES 


Sudden expansion of personnel has 
created, in many industrial organizations, 
in acute problem of providing adequate 
yersonal and sanitary service factilities. 
The increasing number of women em- 
| loyed in plants also serves to aggravate 
the situation, because of the necessity 
net only of enlarging the dressing room, 
washroom, and locker room facilities in 
many plants, but also of reallocating 
sufficient space and separate quarters. 
These various considerations are ex- 
amined in considerable detail in a new 
Bureau study entitled, Washroom and 
Lecker Room Facilities. 


The report discusses floor plans for 
dressing rooms, locker rooms, and lava- 
tories, indicating the minimum space re- 
quirements as laid down by the sanitary 
codes. Various types of equipment are 
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noted and are accompanied by photo- 
graphs of such equipment. Suggestions 
are made regarding such details of con- 
struction as suitable materials, sanitary 
precautions, methods of estimating space 
and equipment needed, provisions for ven- 
tilation, and cleaning. 


Employers faced with the problem of 
providing conveniences for women em- 
ployees for the first time on a large 
scale will find the report particularly in- 
formative. Women’s restrooms are quite 
completely described. Considered are such 
details as location in relation to the 
dressing room, minimum equipment with 
respect to the number of employees to be 
accommodated, and suggestions regard- 
ing operation and supervision. Showers, 


lockers, and locker rooms are fully dis- 
cussed from the economic, utilitarian, 
and sanitary viewpoints. Floor plans 
and photographs of equipment also ac- 
company this discussion. 


To the employer faced with the prob- 
lem of expanding or modernizing service 
factilities this report offers a consider- 
able amount of authoritative data. It 
also offers the employer a check list for 
use in his program for bringing his per- 
sonal service facilities in line with the 
new requirements. 


Copies are available for executives 
who address Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., on their business stationery. 


stoppa ges. 


For Capacity and Quality 
to Meet Today’s Needs 


CRCO Bean Graders 


Pre-Graders, Unit Graders, Double Graders, Cut 
Bean Graders, Nubbin Graders . . . all have an im- 
portant part in the drive for increased =, 
Check their non-clogging action, their en 

struction... and you'll quickly realize why CRCO 
Bean Graders are to be found in modern canning 
plants. They deliver the excess load without undue 


uring con- 


CRCO Bean Graders,will be_ available for 
1943 on Government priorities. Get 
your order in early. 


Everything 
FOR THE 


CANNERY 


iagara 
Harlingen, Texas 


| 
| 
| 
* Branch Office and Warehouse 
| COLUMBUS, WIS. 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES 
Co., Ine.,. Md. 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., ogden, 
Q. Leavitt Co., ttle, Wash. 
Lenfestey Seppl~ “Wig. 
W..D. Chisholm, nada 
L. €. Osborn, 
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THE NEED FOR RATIONING SHORT SUPPLIES 


Pro-rationing will do much to stretch the supply, hold regular customers, and your keep 
brands established.—By BETTER PROFITS. 


It’s a brave individual who trys 
to predict what the future holds 
for all of us, but gradually it seems 
as if we may judge somewhat of 
the future of canned foods as ra- 
tioning becomes an accomplished 
fact. Everyone is hungry to get 
all he can of everything saleable. 
The result will be a strange mix- 
ture of stocks in the hands of retail 
distributors. Wholesale grocers 
are actuated primarily by selfish 
motives as are we all. These job- 
bers want to maintain supplies for 
retail trade at as nearly as possible 
natural levels, so that all customers 
will be retained and a maximum of 
good will kept. This means some 
form or other of wholesale ration- 
ing outside of the official set up. 


STRETCHING THE SUPPLY 


Take a certain jobber with 
whose program I am familiar. 
Let’s examine it briefly. First of 
all, since the periodical allocation 
of shipments of canned foods, this 
jobber has been careful to main- 
tain a safe margin of stocks avail- 
able. This, in his opinion, has 
necessitated his allocation in turn 
of limited quantities of stocks to 
each customer. Goods on hand in 
his warehouse have been withheld 
from shipment until quotas were 
made up. Week after week few if 
any sales have been made in coast 
fruits or blended juices. Now that 
rationing is almost here he is let- 
ting up on holdings and parcelling 
out fruits and blended juices rather 
liberally. In the end, canners will 
benefit because new supplies of 
wanted goods are coming into re- 
tail markets which would have 
been bare of them if goods had 
been on hand earlier and first 
hoarders gotten a chance to buy 
them. You may laugh all you want 
to about hoarders, but the attitude 
of many many consumers is too 
well illustrated by the remark of 
the lady who said she had been to 
her grocer and bought three of 
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everything he had, not that she in- 
tended to do any hoarding but she 
did want to have a little supply of 
food on hand when rationing be- 
gan so that she would not have to 
be bothered with messing with 
coupons! 

Canners_ representatives still 
having men on the retail trade 
ought to caution their representa- 
tives about disclosing too much 
about the state of wholesale cus- 
tomers stocks of supplies. For in- 
stance, one may know a jobber has 
plenty of stocks of red sour pitted 
cherries while retailers in large 
numbers are without them. Just 
to appear well posted and some- 
thing of a big shot, one says: “Oh, 
Blank and Blank have lots of our 
cherries but they are simply not 
letting go of them.” The implica- 
tions are unfavorable to say the 
least. The jobber is left in a bad 
light. The motives of the jobber 
in holding the goods can not be 
questioned. He is attempting to 
do a fair job of releasing as many 
red sour pitted cherries as he can 
to as many customers as possible 
when the demand is greater than 
at present. Every such customer 
deserves every consideration from 
the canner. Some canners still 
have retail men on the trade and 
retail orders are being taken. When 
stocks are being held by jobbers 
for later release, retail orders com- 
plicate matters considerably unless 
a clear understanding has been ar- 
rived at between the retail man 
and the jobber. 


PROTECT YOUR CUSTOMERS 

When scarce goods are pooled 
until they can be distributed to 
several hundred customers, about 
the only way they can be fairly 
turned out is by allowing sales of 
a case to a customer. In all such 
situations many large stores do 
not receive shipments comparable 
to sales in normal times, many 
small stores get a quantity of can- 
ned this or that which is more than 


they have been accustomed to sell- 
ing. The plan has its disadvan- 
tages but you will admit that wider 
distribution is obtained than would 
otherwise be the case. This is just 
what many canners are looking for 
and appreciate. The only sugges- 
tion here is this: it may be ar- 
ranged by the canners representa- 
tive that when a wide distribution 
of held goods is made that sales- 
men for the jobber be instructed 
to omit sales to borderline stores 
whose handling of the product will 
not tend to stabilize distribution. 
Otherwise, if possible, ask the job- 
ber to split cases to smaller stores. 


PROTECT YOUR SALES 


In other words, let’s be realistic 
and realize that we face consider- 
able disruption of orderly distribu- 
tion of our products during these 
times unless we use good judgment 
in protecting our sales as much as 
we can. In any case, we do not 
try to widen our distribution. If 
anything, we restrict it. This leads 
me to the observation that in a 
market where I am quite well ac- 
quainted I notice a distribution of 
canned foods by a wholesale fruit 
dealer who had not been handling 
canned foods before. The sale 
must have been made by the can- 
ner after Pearl Harbor, the seller 
must have known old customers 
would be clamoring for goods in 
whatever quantity they might be 
furnished. Such sales to divergent 
elements in the wholesaling of 
foods do not tend to elevate the 
character of canned foods sales. 
On the contrary, they confuse mat- 
ters and tend to break down the 
standards of canned foods distri- 
bution. 


FACTORY LABELS 


In some markets we find canners 
selling a factory label, supplying 
one or more private label distribu- 
tors with their own label, and sell- 
ing a controlled brand as well. 
This multiplicity of selling is not 
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sound today. The exclusive dis- 
tributor of the canner’s advertised 
brand sees these other brands on 
the market and thinks how much 
better would be his situation if he 
had the goods under canner’s label. 
The canner, too, looses an oppor- 
tunity for stronger establishment 
of his advertised brand. Now is 
the time for the better establish- 
ment of such labels. I know the 
story of the necessary retention of 
sales outlets when the war ends, 
but strongly established factory 
labels will always stay in the front 
of competitors lacking such estab- 
lishment. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE FUTURE 

At first thought one might con- 
clude that all a canner needs to do 
today is to pack according to Gov- 
ernment requirements, pack as 
much as he can and not worry 
about the future, feeling that the 
future will take care of itself. 
Nothing could be further from the 
necessity of the situation. Here is 
a wholesaler with ample stocks of 
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canned foods for the time, who is- 
sued a bulletin to his customers 
last week reading in part as fol- 
lows: “This week we give you the 
opportunity of purchasing most all 
items in fruits and vegetables. We 
have made possible a selection of 
thirty cases of fruits and vege- 
tables. If all customers were to 
take the limit it would mean 12 to 
15 thousand cases from our stock. 
We cannot let that much go, so 
here is your take: 

4 cases total of fruits, 

6 cases total of vegetables, 

3 cases of juices. 

This week thirteen is your lucky 
number.” 

See what you are up against! 
The exact opposite of a normal 
movement, everything restricted to 
the necessities of the situation. 
Nothing allowed to move out as it 
might have done ordinarily. 

Your problem is to so fit your 
knowledge of the situation into the 
execution of this, and other plans 
of a like nature, so that your 
brands will stand as good a chance 
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TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, but 
the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to wipe 


as the next one to remain in the 
public eye. Become better friends 
with your buyers, learn to know 
better the salesmen for wholesalers 
who will parcel out your stocks. 
Analize carefully each sale of any 
size before you make it. Avoid 
making any new commitments as 
you would the plague. Where you 
are serving several different dis- 
tributors in a market consider 
carefully how you can best con- 
serve stocks and distribution of 
your principal brands. If the 
situation apparently calls for elim- 
inating some distributors, do so 
without hesitation. In the mad 
scramble for business which we 
will some day experience again, 
only the strong dealers will be able 
to help you. Do your part now in 
making them strong. 

Above all else, learn all you can 
of plans of your distributors for 
making canned foods go as far as 
possible and then co-operate with 
them 100 per cent. Only by so do- 
ing will your eventual sales and 
profits be what you desire. 
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it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. Here 
is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain terms— 
by buying War Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that our armed 
forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush the Axis 
once and for all. 


THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE’S INCOME IN WAR BONDS 


Every American wants the chance to help win thiswar. When you install 
: the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
ws. your employees that chance. For details of the plan, which provides for 
the systematic purchase of War Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 


Buy War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, 1936 revised up-to-date. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits « Vegetables « Meats Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
e Juices e Butters « Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢« Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure . . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods. . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Stocks of Canned Foods Are Out—The 48 
Hour Work Week—Subsidies Are Not All 
Bad—Outlook For '43 Packs Good— 
Ease on Shipping. 


sTocCKS—Conditions in the can- 
ned foods market showed no change 
this week from past weeks: buyers 
are ready and willing to accept 
anything that is released, and all 
such releases are reported as at 
ceiling prices. 

The New York market seems to 
be the only spot where doubt still 
persists that canners’ stocks are 
being withheld. They ask: “What 
has become of the ’42 packs?”. In 
the same breath they say that there 
are no offerings of canned toma- 
toes, but a mere trickle of canned 
peas, little if any canned corn, etc. 
We might take that as a compli- 
ment to the astuteness of the entire 
body of canners, were it not for the 
fact that there is no chance for bet- 
ter prices so why should any can- 
ner deliberately withhold goods 
which he could readily sell today? 
Per contra, it could be taken as an 
insult to the intelligence of the can- 
ners, but an even worse one to the 
buyers who believe what they say. 
But we don’t believe the buyers 
hold any such ideas, and that it 
comes all from the traders who are 
trying to smoke out what they 
hope, but do not believe, canners 
are holding. 

However to lay this ghost once 
and for all, as a service to the 
market, we call attention to the 
statistical report, as of January 1, 
1943 of sold and unsold stocks, 
made by the Canners’ League of 
California, San Francisco. See 
California Market, following. All 
the market knows that California 
has always “come clean’ on such 
reports, has done so for years, and 
as a consequence enjoys the com- 
plete confidence of all traders. Here 
are the exact figures of the wnsold 
stocks. In fruits the holdings have 
been reduced to 214 size cans. Apri- 
cots, 208,925 c/s. Cherries, 4,564 
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c/s. Pears, 214,905 c/s. Freestone 
peaches, 93,726 c/s. Cling peaches, 
1,430,657 c/s. Salads, 187,702 c/s. 
Cocktail, 494,251 c/s. Vegetables, 
all reported in actual cases. As- 
paragus, 178,350 c/s. Spinach, 94,- 
398 c/s. Tomatoes, 664,622 c/s. To- 
mato products, 2,298,200 c/s. At- 
tached to this report, and seem- 
ingly overlooked by many, is this 
clear statement: “Most stocks are 
earmarked for delivery on the allot- 
ment basis; very little available for 
market.” 


From these holdings must be de- 
ducted such sales as may have been 
made in the past month and a half 
since the tabulation was made, and 
that may be quite sizeable under 
the incessant pounding to get 
stocks, and likewise in view of “the 
very little available for market.” 
It needs only to be added that with 
the situation in California in such 
shape, and considering the difficul- 
ties of shipment from the coast, 
canners in other regions are worse 
off. The answer to the question 
we have so often pointed out is the 
goods have gone, and into con- 
sumption from the excessively 
heavy consumer demand, and 
which in turn is due to the prevail- 
ence of high wages in all sections. 
Further evidence, if needed, is that 
re-sales between buyers have about 
disappeared. 


HAPPENINGS—The week has wit- 
nessed plenty of happenings of real 
importance to the entire industry. 
Foremost is the enactment of the 
48 hour work-week, which has been 
advocated throughout the industry 
since the first meeting of canners 
last fall. Looked at in one way 
this is the equivalent of a 20 per 
cent addition to the manpower sup- 
ply. It is not an addition of 30 per 
cent to the wage rate, as some 
dailies state. It is an addition to 
the worker’s income of 30 per cent, 
but more work will be turned out 
without the necessity of more men, 
and 20 per cent of the increased 
wages will be on the normal scale, 
while but 10 per cent will come 


from over-time at the 114 time 
rate. For instance: if the rate were 
$1.00 per hour, working the former 
40 hours he earned $40.00. Now 
working 6 days, instead of 5, he 
earns $48.00, plus $4.00 for over- 
time on the 6th day. Considering 
that these are experienced workers 
it is more economical to keep them 
longer on the job, even at the small 
over-time payment, than to have to 
hire 5 new hands, and train them, 
even if you could get them. 


SUBSIDIES — The industry has 
kicked strenuously against sub- 
sidies to the growers. There are 
economists who show that it is 
better for the Government to pay 
the growers the million dollars than 
to add 17 million dollars to the con- 
sumers’ food bill. Speaking on this 
you probably heard or read the re- 
marks of James F. Byrnes, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, on 
February 9. He said, on this phase 
of the question: 


“Secretary Wickard has recently in- 
troduced incentive payments into our 
farm program as a means of securing 
increased farm production. Although the 
general relation of total farm costs to 
farm prices is extremely favorable, the 
farmer must incur unusually high costs 
in expanding the output of some crops 
beyond current peak level. 

To provide this additional output the 
farmer must shift from nonessential to 
essential war crops and must bring less 
fertile acreage into use. He must expand 
output in face of inadequate supplies of 
fertilizers, inadequate replacements of 
equipment and inadequate manpower. In- 
centive payments will enable us to in- 
crease production without increasing 
prices. 

Some people have dubbed incentive 
payments subsidies, thinking thereby to 
condemn them. I disagree. To me they 
seem essentially sound economically. 
They will increase the production of 
basic foodstuffs just as they have been 
used to increase the production of cop- 
per and other critical materials. They 
cannot be said to be unfair to anyone. 


SEEDS OF DEPRESSION 


General and indiscriminate wage and 
price increases will not solve any of our 
real problems. They will not give us in- 
creased manpower. They will not give us 
increased production. They are advan- 
tageous to the groups that get them only 
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so long as other groups can be kept from 
getting them. 

The apparent advantages obtained by 
the groups benefited will prove short- 
lived and illusory during the war and 
will bring retribution even on _ these 
groups when the war is over. Those who 
demand them are only demanding another 
depression. 

No man hates regimentation more than 
I do. But I would be less than honest if 
I told you that the stresses and strains 
on our civilian economy could be met 
without a high degree of regimentation 
in our civilian as well as our military 
life. 

With the proper spirit and understand- 
ing among our people, that regimentation 
may be largely self-regimentation. But 
whatever you call it, each one of us will 
have to take his place and play his part 
on our team.” 


SPLENDID AUGUARY—Since mem- 
ory runneth not to the contrary, 
the canning industry has been a 
strenuous objector to anything 
newly proposed, no matter how 
beneficial it may have promised to 
be to the industry—the first pure 
food law, for instance. And there 
have been similar hard kicks about 
many things in recent months. All 
of which leads us to predict, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the 
industry will fully meet the war de- 
mands, and produce the greatest 
out of fine canned foods on record. 
That’s the kind of sturdy souls the 
Canners are, as we well know, and 
despite the carpings of the dis- 
gruntled. It looks great and it is 
going to be great, because not one 
is going to let down those fine boys 
who are fighting so well for us at 
the fronts, and who must be fed 
three times a day, and mainly on 
canned foods. They are teaming up 
in great shape with the growers; 
all the country is turning top-side 
te get out the labor, and it will. 
The canners have taken the job of 
being Commissary, and they will 
not be found wanting. 


SHIPPING MADE EASIER—In order 
to help stock retailers in prepara- 
tion for the March 1st rationing, 
the Government has just let down 
the bars on smaller than carload 
shipments. (Here another 
answer to the supply question.) 
The following has just come out: 

“The shipment of canned foods from 
manufacturers and processors to whole- 


salers and distributors is exempt, under 
certain circumstances, from General 
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Order 18 of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s regulation, which forbids rail 
shipment of such goods in carload lots of 
less than 65,000 pounds, Office of Price 
Administration officials stated February 
8th. 

Under this exemption, shippers who 
must move canned foods to reach whole- 
salers and retailers in time for the can- 
ned goods “freeze,” in advance of ration- 
ing, but has insufficient stocks under pres- 
ent limitations orders to make up a car- 
load of 65,000 pounds, are permitted to 
ship in smaller carload lots. 

This exemption is granted under Sec- 
tion 500.23 (b) of ODT’s General Order 
18. 

ODT officials cautioned, however, that 
such exemption would apply only in 
cases where shippers had made every 
effort to move goods in carload lots of 
65,000 pounds, but were unable to do so 
because of government limitation orders 
on canned foods. 

Shippers moving canned foods under 
this exemption, must attach to the ship- 
ping instructions, a Certificate of Com- 
pliance, endorsed as follows: ‘The re- 
quirements of General Order ODT 18 
have been complied with in the loading 
of this shipment, except as authorized by 
Section 500.23 (b).’ This certificate must 
bear the signature of the consignor.” 

OPA-T-576 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributors Showing Interest—Still Asking: 
“Where Did The °42 Packs Go?’—No 
Offerings of Tomatoes!—Rumors of Goods 
Moving—Except for a Little Applesauce All 
Fruits Inactive—Fish Wanted 
But Not Moving. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, Feb. 11, 1943. 


THE SITUATION — Demand con- 
tinued active throughout the entire 
range of canned foods during the 
week, but volume was necessarily 
limited by the scarcity of offerings. 
Distributors are showing much in- 
terest, however, in reports that 
canners in some sections still have 
fairly substantial stocks from the 
1942 packs unsold, and are of the 
belief that the long-standing ques- 
tion “Where did the 1942 packs 
go?’ may be answered shortly by 
the release of such carryover hold- 
ings. Continued buying interest 
was reported in canned grapefruit 
juice during the week, although 
some distributors are inclined to 
go a little more slowly in such pur- 
chase, being apprehensive as to the 


possible demand for canned juices 
under point rationing. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are still 
interested in building up inven- 
tories, as well as in assuring them- 
selves of a regular flow of replace- 
ments under the point system. Re- 
ports from up-State indicate that 
New York State packers will be in 
position to release some further 
supplies from time to time, al- 
though quantities are not believed 
to be large in the aggregate. 


TOMATOES—There were no offer- 
ings out of the Tri-States this 
week, and while there is a good de- 
mand for any stocks that may make 
their appearance on the market, 
canners apparently either have no 
goods to offer or will continue to 
hang on to them until later on in 
the season. The Florida tomato 
pack is no consolation to the trade 
here, contrary to earlier expecta- 
tions, and distributors have just 
about given up hope for any sub- 
stantial replacements from there. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Reports per- 
sist that some business has been 
done on peas out of the midwest, 
but quantities involved and terms 
are a closely-guarded secret. It is 
known that some additional sup- 
plies have moved into mid-western 
markets, however, and distributors 
are watching the situation closely 
for further offerings, in the belief 
that some canners with unsold 
stocks may decide to liquidate their 
holdings before they must get into 
the intricacies of “point” collec- 
tions covering sales. There is 
nothing new to report with respect 
to corn, string beans, spinach, etc., 
but the trade is looking for some 
inkling out of California on new 
pack asparagus. Latest reports 
were to the effect that canners 
there were seeking Mexican labor 
to assist in harvesting and process- 
ing. 


cITRUS—Distributors have been 
making additional commitments 
for both Florida and Texas grape- 
fruit juice during the week. on the 
basis of ceiling prices for Grade A 
merchandise. While many jobbers 
are not inclined to “go overboard” 
on citrus juice, due to the dubious 
sales outlook under point ration- 
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ing, reports that an increase in 
ceiling prices is in prospect, as well 
as the possibility that citrus inter- 
ests may succeed in getting the 
canned product exempted from the 
point rationing program are exert- 
ing a counter influence in many in- 
stances. 


OTHER FRUITS—Distributors lo- 
cally were able to take in some ad- 
ditional stocks of canned apple 
sauce from New York canners, at 
ceiling levels, but with this excep- 
tion the market has been barren of 
activity. The trade is looking for 
additional canned fruits from the 
Coast, and it is expected that Cali- 
fornia canners may be persuaded to 
make further sales of peaches in 
view of the combined carryover of 
some 1,500,000 cases of clings and 
frees as of January 1. The canned 
fruit situation in the Northwest 
has been dormant this week. 


THE SUBSIDY PROGRAM—Both the 
proposed subsidy for the four ma- 
jor vegetable packs, and grade 
labeling for all packs, continue a 
subject for conversation in the 
trade here. It is difficult to state 
which of these projects is the more 
unpopular—certainly neither have 
many supporters in the trade. Dis- 
quietude over delays in getting pre- 
liminary arrangements for 1943 
canned vegetable packs completed 
is also evident in trade quarters. 


DOE ADDRESSES AD CLUB 


Rilea W. Doe, vice-president of Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., spoke recently before 
the San Francisco Ad Club on “Do We 
Have What It Takes?” this applying to 
the war and the peace to follow. Mr. Doe 
is dean of Safeway employees, with 20 
years of service, is director of the Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce; past presi- 
dent of Rotary; director, American Red 
Cross; vice-president, Board of National 
Association of Food Chains, and district 
governor of Rotary International, Dis- 
trict 105, covering 48 clubs in California 
and Nevada. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Fear Expressed Some Small Dealers May Be 
Squeezed Out—“‘‘Other”’ Foods Being Turned 
To—All Hands Teaming Up—Good Omens 
For Good Crops—Possible Support Price On 
2’s Std. E. J. Peas—Record Tomato Crops 
Expected—Some Corn Sales—The 
Resident Sales Agent. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, Feb. 11, 1943. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY—More and 
more are slogans like the following, 
being used by prominent firms 
throughout the Country. Are you 
embracing the opportunity of using 
them? 

“Unity and team work are the 
keys to success—on the battlefield 
and on the home front.” 

“It is in the local community, 
not in Washington, where war jobs 
are really done.” 

“Food is no less a weapon than 
tanks, guns, and planes.” 

“This food business is all one. 
The farm production must be pack- 
aged and shipped and distributed, 
before Food can win the war or 
write the peace.” 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER—A 
note of concern has been heard in 
certain quarters of the jobbing gro- 
cery distributing trade. The next 
few months, it is said, will foretell 
the future of many retail food 
merchants. These dealers will be 
unable to cope with the increasing 
changes, in merchandising, reduced 
stocks available, and the ineffici- 
ency and shortage of proper help. 
All this means a decline in profit 
and the look ahead is not as clear 
as one would like. Of course, people 
will continue to eat regularly re- 
gardless of food rationing and if 
the housewife can’t purchase 
enough canned vegetables or fruits, 
she will turn to something else. Al- 
ready in the shortage of meat, there 


has been seen a larger consumer 
demand for macaroni, spaghetti, 
cheese, and a variety of other 
foods. There has also been an in- 
creased interest in syrup, molasses, 
honey, preserves and jellies, all to 
be used as spreads for bread, as 
substitutes for butter. 

The Food Merchant today, both 
wholesale and retail, wants to be 
“on his toes,” wide-awake and alert 
to the changing conditions as never 
before. 

Volumes of Chats and Chatters 
have been heard around the market 
and many and large have been the 
wails and many and large have 
been the crocodile tears. Out of this 
all there seems to have come some 
worthwhile developments, chief of 
which are: 

1. Local food men who did con- 
siderable traveling the past two 
weeks attending various group 
meetings of canners, say— 
DIPLOMACY is the watchword 
now, diplomacy as it has never 
been exercised before—meaning 
that all petty strifes must be 
shoved into the background and 
that all in the food production and 
distributing businesses, must get 
their shoulders behind the wheels 
and push and keep on pushing. 


2. New margin controls on 
Foods for retailers and wholesalers 
have been assured. The controls 
will embrace nearly every food 
product sold over the nation’s gro- 
cery counters. That in itself is en- 
couraging for everyone in the dis- 
tributing end. About the only 
items on which the new margin 
controls will not apply, and on 
which it is said would not be feas- 
ible, are bread, soft drinks and con- 
fectionery products. 


PEAS—Pea acreage for 1943 will 
be limited only to the extent that 
vining capacity is had. Snow still 
covers all the principal Pea produc- 
ing land of the Middlewest and 
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For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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this in itself is considered a good 
omen for good crops the coming 
season. Some talk is heard of what 
the support price will be on No. 2 
tin standard Early Junes. To take 
in the increased costs, over and 
above the cost in seed, $1.20 to 
$1.25 is said to be the proper figure. 


TOMATOES — Indiana and Ohio 
will plant a record number of acres 
this spring. Among the tomato 
men of those two States, it is not 
a question of obtaining acreage but 
how to handle the crop in the Fall 
if unfortunately, a condition some- 
what like that of last Fall prevails 
and the crop is more or less 
bunched. 

Tomato Paste has come to the 
fore since last packing season and 
there are several large canners in 
the Middlewest, anxious to get into 
heavy Paste production, but there, 
many obstacles are in the way, due 
to scarcity of the machinery. Then 
too, in packing Paste, heavy steam 
power is of most prime importance. 


CORN—A few spot sales of corn 
have been made during the week 
under review. A local food broker 
reported it this way: “Attending 
the Canners’ meetings, I dug up 
three or four lots of corn, and, of 
course, didn’t have any difficulty in 
selling it upon my return home. 
Now don’t ask me how those can- 
ners happened to be carrying this 
_ corn and how I happened to induce 
them to part with it at this stage— 
you draw your own conclusions.” 

In that particular food broker’s 
reply—you can read between the 
lines and—then some. 


SPINACH—The severe winter has 
damaged prospects on spring spin- 
ach, at least early deliveries seem 
to be definitely “out of the win- 
dow.” That the civilian trade can 
look forward to at least some can- 
ned spinach, delivery in March, 
April or May, and from sections 
like the Ozarks, Texas, California, 
etc., seems like a surety. 


FRUITS—The one question that 
seems to take precedence over 
every other when food men meet, 
is—will the consumers spend their 
points for canned fruits as long as 
in the same grocery store, there is 
fresh fruit, like oranges, bananas, 
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grapefruit, apples, etc., .etc., that 
do not take points? Time alone will 
tell and in the meanwhile, all sales 
and trading in canned fruits is ap- 
parently stalled. 


THE GREAT INTERSTATE GROCERY 
CHAIN “‘OCTOPUS”—Readers of this 
column will remember the clarion 
calls issued from week to week, 
telling how the “octopus” was a 
real menace to the grocery distri- 
buting fields. If some of those ar- 
ticles were considered too severe, 
then—“‘you ain’t heard or read 
nothin’ yet.”’ Listen to the Inter- 
state Merchant, that intrepid news- 
paper published in St. Louis for the 
independent grocery men of all the 
country. 

“It was this paper which first 
started the exposure of chain store 
methods back in 1925 by disclosing 
their monopolistic practices. 


“Every complaint which this 
paper made against these big chain 
organizations has been included in 
the indictments. As stated in the 
indictment the three big chains— 
A & P, Safeway and Kroger—are 
the three largest systems of this 
type in the United States. Their 
total volume is in the neighborhood 
of two billion dollars or 21 per cent 
of the retail grocery business of the 
United States. They have about 
12,500 units out of the 370,000 gro- 
cery stores, chains and independ- 
ents, which in itself shows how 
they dominate the retail grocery 
business. 


“But that is not all. They also 
dominate the production field to a 
large extent through their private 
brands. These they have used with 
devastating effect to cripple the 
sales of locally produced grocery 
products as well as that of nation- 
ally advertised standard products 
produced by manufacturers.” 

(Be sure and see next week’s is- 
sue for the continuance of the In- 
terstate Merchants’ article.) 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT — 
(formerly the Food Broker) (see 
previous issues). A friend calls at- 
tention to the following which ably 
supports the position that has been 
taken in this column, and in behalf 
of the resident sales agent. 

“Services of the Food Broker 
were given a fine recommendation 


in the policy as laid down by a 
large spice exporter and importer. 
This company is dividing ship- 
ments of Cassia, Nutmeg, and Mace 
among the buyers who purchased 
from them during the three years 
1939-41 inclusive. On each and 
every sale, the local representative 
is protected. If no broker or differ- 
ent brokers handle the business, in 
question, the Company then would 
ask the buyer to designate the 
broker who could best serve him in 
the future and through that broker 
would be booked the transaction. 
This firm feels that it is necessary 
to protect its salesmen.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Splendid Statistical Service By C. L. C.— 
Stocks on January Ist—Unsold Holdings 
Small—How Finest Fruit Finds Its Way Into 
Cheaper Grades—Weather Has 
Reduced Sardine Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Feb. 11, 1943. 


STATISTICS—The Canners League 
of California is outstanding in 
many ways in service to the indus- 
try and particularly in its handling 
of statistics. Its annual pack fig- 
ures are brought out with a punct- 
uality that reflects careful planning 
and the close co-operation of can- 
ners. In recent years figures cov- 
ering the carryover of California 
canned fruits and vegetables have 
been compiled and these have 
proved of decided interest and 
value. 


Presented herewith are totals © 
covering stocks of canned fruits, 
asparagus, spinach, tomatoes, and 
tomato products on hand and un- 
sold as of January 1, 1943, exclu- 
sive of goods sold to the Govern- 
ment and omiting tomato paste 
carryover figures which have not 
been compiled. Reports were re- 
ceived from canners representing 
about 95 per cent of the pack and 
careful estimates were made of the 
carryover of concerns not report- 
ing, these being included in the 
totals. The figures include both tin 
and glass, with fruits reduced to a 
No. 214 basis and vegetables in ac- 
tual cases. 
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Stocks of apricots on hand, sold 
and unsold, amounted to 542,788 
cases, against 1,294,315 cases a 
year earlier, with 208,925 cases un- 
sold. Holdings of cherries, sold and 
unsold, were 55,224 cases, against 
69,237 cases a year ago, with but 
4,564 cases unsold. Pears, sold and 
unsold, totaled 804,969 cases, com- 
pared with 721,820 cases a year 
earlier, with 214,905 cases unsold. 
Freestone peaches on hand, sold 
and unsold, amounted to 403,915 
cases, against 788,918 cases a year 
ago, with but 93,726 cases unsold; 
clingstone peaches on hand, sold 
and unsold, amounted to 3,606,481 
cases, or more than a year earlier 
when 3,505,533 cases were on hand, 
with 1,430,657 cases unsold; fruits 
for salad on hand, sold and unsold, 
totaled 296,805 cases, against 354,- 
432 cases a year ago, with 187,702 
cases unsold; holdings of fruit 
cocktail were 1,698,551 cases, 
against 2,484,015 cases a year ear- 
lier, with 494,251 cases unsold. 


Stocks of asparagus on hand, 
sold and unsold, as of January 1, 
totaled 531,989 cases, against 610,- 
153 cases a year earlier, with 178,- 
350 cases unsold; spinach on hand, 
sold and unsold, was 263,439 cases, 
compared with 278,751 cases a year 
ago and with 94,398 cases unsold; 
tomatoes on hand, sold and unsold, 
amounted to 1,901,280 cases, 
against 2,905,147 cases a year ear- 
lier, with 664,622 cases unsold; to- 
mato products, not including paste, 
totaled 4,286,370 cases on hand, 
sold and unsold, compared with 4,- 
390,474 cases a year earlier, with 
2,298,200 cases unsold. 


DISTRIBUTION—The movement of 
apricots from June 1, 1942 to Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, amounted to 2,731,- 
549 cases, against 3,046,990 cases 
for the corresponding period a year 
earlier; cherries, 266,972 cases, 
against 126,127; pears, 1,332,552 
cases, against 1,509,862; freestone 
peaches, 849,772 cases, against 1,- 
536,973; cling peaches, 10,087,007 
cases, against 7,854,870; fruits for 
salad, 319,115 cases, against 437,- 


286, and fruit cocktail, 4,514,942. 


cases, against 3,198,938. 


The movement of canned aspara- 
gus and spinach covers the period 
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by the Committee. 


GIVE SEED TO RUSSIA 


“One thing I remember — 
Spring came on forever.” 


Chairmaned by Francis S. Stokes, Vincentown, New Jersey, 
a Vegetable Seed Committee for Russian War Relief has been 
formed, which has placed as its objective 400 thousand pounds 
of vegetable seeds to help our Russian ally, and hasten vic- 
tory. Canners who might have any surplus seed at hand, who 
would like to aid this movement, are requested to contact one 
of the following Committee members nearest to him: Stephen 
Beale, Ferry-Morse Seed Company, Detroit, Michigan; A. 
Bryan Clark, Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, 
Connecticut; John W. Mathys, Northrup, King & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Reed S. Lehman, Associated Seeds, Inc., 
San Antonio, Texas; Fred W. Rohnert, Waldo, Rohnert Com- 
pany, Gilroy, California; or Francis C. Stokes, Francis C. 
Stokes Company, Vincentown, New Jersey. At the present 
time some 300 thousand pounds of seed have been received 


V. L. 


from March 1, 1942 to January 1, 
1943, compared with the same 
period a year earlier. The move- 
ment of asparagus was 2,033,288 
cases, against 1,367,229, while that 
of spinach was 2,278,511 cases, 
against 1,383,003. 


The movement of canned toma- 
toes and tomato products covers the 
period from June 1, 1942 to Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, with the comparison 
covering the like period a year ear- 
lier. The movement of tomatoes 
for the period amounted to 4,259,- 
557 cases, against 4,727,384 cases a 


year earlier, with tomato products 
showing a movement of 5,819,780 
cases, compared to 4,975,284. 


Canners and brokers suggest 
that the figures showing the unsold 
totals of the pack are not to be 
taken literally, since most of stock 
is earmarked for customers on an 
allotment basis, with very little 
available in the market. Shipments 
during the periods covered in the 
report would have been much heav- 
ier during the past year had these 
not been regulated by the Govern- 
ment and had transportation facili- 
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ties not been overtaxed. One of the 
largest canning concerns in this 
territory had less than 500 cases 
of fruits and vegetables unsold, 
when an inventory was made the 
first of the year. This consisted 
largely of odds and ends, cans that 
had become discolored, and the 
like. Its cleanup was the closest in 
the long history of the firm. 


COMPOTES—Sometimes a product 
really high in quality but lacking 
in appearance can be dressed up a 
bit and marketed at a good price 
under a different name. Apricot 
Compote is a case in mind. In put- 
ting up packs of peeled apricots, 
canners often had to pick out some 
of the overripe fruit after the peel- 
ing process and instead of this go- 
ing into the Fancy or Choice grades 
of peeled halves, finally found its 
way into peeled pie apricots, sold 
at a much lower price. Since this 
was really the finest fruit, from the 
standpoint of flavor, one canner 


conceived the idea of taking the 
very best of this, packing it in a 
heavy syrup in No. 214 cans and 
offering it as Apricot Compote. It 
has found ready sale in some of the 
finest grocery stores in the land. 


SARDINES — California’s sardine 
catch dropped to 875 tons the last 
week in January from 3101 tons 
taken the preceding week. The 
catch for the season totals 458,903 
tons, compared with 550,817 a year 
ago, with a pack of 3,234,467 cases, 
against 4,796,911 cases a year ear- 
lier. The pack is running lower 
than a year ago in all sizes. The 
falling off in the catch of late is at- 
tributed largely to weather condi- 
tions. A terrific storm raged along 
the southern California coast late 
in January and in the hills back of 
Pasadena a new United States rec- 
ord for rainfall in a 24-hour period 
was set at 25.83 inches, breaking 
one set at Hearne, Texas, in 1899, 
when 24 inches fell in a like period. 


A CHANGE OF SALT 


MAY HELP YOUR SALES! 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


@ Are you using the right ing the individual require- 
grade and grain of salt? ments of salt users help 
...therightamount? Does supply the right answer. 
it meet yourrequirements Absolutely no obligation, 
100%? If you’re not sure, of course. Simply write 
why not let ourmore than’ the Director, Technical 
50 years’ experience fulfill- Service Dept. Y-2. 


HEINZ PREPARES FOR PRODUCTION 
DRIVE 


T. A. Rhorabough, manager of the 
Berkeley, Calif., canning plant of the 
H. J. Heinz Company, returned recently 
from a conference at Pittsburgh, Pa., at- 
tended by Heinz plant managers from all 
parts of the country. He said that ways 
and means were discussed for processing 
the greatest possible quantities of food 
in the most efficient manner to help sup- 
ply the gigantic food requirements of the 
Army, the Navy, Lend-Lease and the 
civilian population. He immediately 
launched into work looking toward the 
registering of workers to plant, harvest 
and process crops in this immediate ter- 
ritory this year. 


WILLIAM CLARK BONHAM 


William Clark Bonham, Pacific Coast 
Divisional Manager for Stokely Brothers 
& Company, died in an Oakland, Califor- 
nia, hospital on January 26. He was 39 
years old. Mr. Bonham’s entire business 
career had been with the canning indus- 
try. At the age of 28 he was President 
of the Vincennes (Indiana) Packing Cor- 
poration, later going with Snyder Pack- 
ing Corporation, and about 7 years ago 
he became coast manager for Stokely and 
its affiliates, Van Camp’s, Inc., and Santa 
Cruz Fruit Packing Company. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 6) 


perienced handling, and it is likewise true in homes: 
| cans which no one can tell what is inside. 

The Government now compels you to label every can 
with the name of the product, or the initials that in- 
dicate just what is inside. 

Why confine that to Government owned goods? You 
owe it to every handler of your goods from the railroad 
taking your shipment, to the wholesaler, to the retailer 
and to the ultimate consumer of your goods. For 


@ The only Universal Blancher made 
which drains off the bottom and skims 
the scum off the blanching water 
AUTOMATICALLY, while operating. 
Temperature controls are at the inlet 
end, and heat the water immediately 
upon entering. Write Berlin Chapman 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
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UNIVERSAL BLANCHER 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


heaven’s sake begin to pay up this long standing debt. 
The public will deeply appreciate your thoughtfulness. 

It is not hard to do. One of the simplest ways would 
be to have a small attachment placed on your labeling 
machine, so that every can before it passed to the 
labels, would first pass over a stamping device bearing 
the name of the product being labelled. Have at least 
two sets of stamps, one on top and one on the bottom 
of the stamper. As the top stamped the passing can, it 
would press down the lower stamp, thereby inking it. 
The name of the goods in the can could be changed 
without loss of time, and the whole operation could be 
done simply and cheaply. Doubtless other devices are 
now employed on the Government goods. Our plea is 
that you extend this to every can you turn out, and do 


‘it now. Since the stamp is to serve after the label has 


been lost it can be placed under the label as well as any- 
where else. Using indellible ink the markings will en- 
dure, as they did in days gone by when you so coded 
your cans. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


WANTED—For user, Urschel Dicer, Model No. 6 for Fruit 
Cocktail. Fair View Packing Co., Hollister, Calif. 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a fuil line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory. handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Erie Tubular Steam Boiler complete, 75 H.P. 
Excellent condition. Jersey Package Co., Inc., Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Semi-automatic Hand Filler for No. 10 
cans; Diepel motor-driven Pork Cuber; 1 Wood Frame and 2 
Iron Frame Monitor Pea and Green Lima Bean Graders; old 
type Buffalo Kraut Cutter; Sprague 15 ft. Blancher; 3 Huntley 
15 ft. Blanchers; 2 Sal-Wood Density Regulators. Gerber 
Products Co., Fremont, Mich. 


Converting to Bottles? Rebuilt World and Liquid semi and 
full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Automatic 
Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin and 
Ayars Fillers; several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Washers; 
also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 1432 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—2 Sterling Vegetable Peelers; M & S Corn Filler, 
Tomato Pulper; Cutter Fruit Washer; Cutter Potato Washer; 
6 Warehouse Trucks 3’ x 6’ platform; Gasoline Factory Lift 
Truck; Are Welder; 2 250-400 gal. capacity Stainless or Glass- 
lined Tanks, preferably with agitator. Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Mich. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker for No. 2 cans; also Peeling 
Pump. Adv. 2689, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—=3 Sterling Potato Peelers or large size Blakeslee 
Peelers or other make, however, want the large size one; 1 Rob- 
ins Rotary Tomato Washer or Hoopeston Rotary Washer or 
similar make; 1 24” Elevator for elevating whole tomatoes ap- 
proximately 8 ft. high similar to Monitor Gooseneck; 1 24” or 
30” Inspection Table 20 to 30 feet long, could be a rubber belt 
Conveyor, LaPorte, Chain or Roller Inspection Table; 1 Lang- 
senkamp Hot Break Tank for Tomatoes or Food Machinery 
Crusher Pre-Heater; 1 Langsenkamp Model A Juice Extractor 
or Food Machinery Juice Extractor; 1 1%” or 2” Rotary Pump 
for handling Tomato Juice; 1 Tomato Juice Strainer; 1 12 valve 
Juice Filler for filling No. 2 cans up to 46 oz. or 46 oz. to No. 10; 
Tomato Juice Pre-heating Tanks. S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, 
Maryland. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant, well equipped for corn; also 
the following pea machinery: 1 Olney Separator and Washer; 
1 glass type Washer; 1 No. 3 Clipper Pea Cleaner; 1 metal 
Packing Table; 1 double Storage Bin; 1 Sinclair-Scott Nested 
Grader with feeder, 5 sieves. H. L. Sell, Littlestown, Pa. 
Phone 82-J. 


FOR SALE—Corn Cannery in excellent condition. Located 
in the best farming section of South Central Ohio. High class 
proposition. Only cash sale considered. Adv. 432, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant. Well established plant in heart 
of Citrus and Vegetable Section, equipped to pack Spinach, 
Mustard and Turnip Greens, Beets, Green Beans, Tomatoes, 
Tomato Puree, Tomato Paste, Grapefruit Juice, and Sauerkraut. 
Have large quotas for cans under Can Order M-81. Adv. 433, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One line Tomato Cannery located in territory 
with plenty of acreage. Only one other canning plant in County, 
25 miles away. Reason for selling: Retiring. Adv. 434, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—297 Steam Jacketed Kettles, new and used in 
stainless steel, copper, steel, and glass-lined up to 500 gallons. 
First Machinery Corp., 819 E.. 9th St., New York City. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. 250 acres for 1943. “Frost- 
proof” Cabbage, Lettuce and Onion Plants now ready. Booking 
Tomato, Sweet Potato and Cauliflower plants for April, May 
and June delivery. Special discount for orders booked this 
month. Our 32 years experience is at your service. Write, 
phone or wire: J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 
Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


WANTED—Used Bean machinery, Snipper, Blancher, Cutter, 
Filler. E. L. Crowl, Westminster, Md. 


WANTED—12 Viners. Give age, condition, price. Also in- 
terested leasing Viners for a period from June u to July 20. 
Curtice Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


February 15, 1943 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man 43, B-3 classification, 20 years 
canning experience, wants responsible job in Tri-States or 
Pennsylvania. Must pay $3,000 upwards. Adv. 431, The Can- 
ning Trade. 
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PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


CASE DISMISSED 
The plaintiff, Sisson by name, was on the stand. Unfortu- 
nately, he stuttered. 
“What is your name?” the judge asked. 
“S-s-S-8-s-s-sis-s-ahs—” He was growing red in the face. 
“What is this man charged with?” the judge demanded. 
“Sure, and I think it must be soda water, your honor.” 


SOAPING FOR THE BEST 


Dora—So there was no bathtub at that seaside hotel? 
Nora—No, it was a case of sink or swim, so I chose the sink. 


PICK THE LOSER 


Mrs. Henpecked (sarcastically) : I suppose you’ve been to see 
a sick friend—holding his hand all evening! 

Mr. Henpecked (sadly): If I’d been holding his hand, I’d 
have made some money. 


EAGLE EYE 

“T shot a derby off a man’s head with a bow and arrow 
yesterday.” 

“Gosh, you must be an expert with a bow and arrow.” 

“No, I was aiming at an archery target.” 

He—See that man playing fullback? He’ll be our best man 
in about a week. 

She—Oh, this is so sudden. 

An officer on board a battleship was drilling his men. “I 
want every man to lie on his back, put his legs in the air, and 
move them as if he were riding a bicycle,” he explained. “Now 
begin.” After a short effort one of the men stopped. 

“Why have you stopped, Murphy?” asked the officer. 

“If you plaze, sor,” was the reply, “Oi’m coasting.” 


NO SALE 


Vacuum Cleaner Salesman: Shall I tell you about the dirt 
I got out of Mrs. Gabmounth’s rug next door? 

Housewife: No, just tell me about the dirt you got out of 
Mrs. Gabmouth. 


CHEAP AT HALF THE PRICE 
“I’m selling kisses for charity at the bazaar Tuesday; just 
fifteen cents a kiss—how’s that for a bargain?” 
“Oh, that’s all right—everybody expects to be cheated at 
these charity affairs, anyway.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 


A colored gent took out a marriage license. A few days later 
he asked the clerk to substitute another woman’s name for the 
one on the license, as he had changed his mind. He was told 
it would cost him another dollar and a half. 

“You mean I got to get a new license?” 

“Yes,” replied the clerk. 

The applicant replied with an air of determination: “Never 
mind, boss, this ol’ one will do. Dar ain’t no dollah an’ a half 
difference ’tween dem two, nohow.” 


FOND OF MUSIC 


“TI see by the paper they are going to have a chaperon at the 
dance tonight,” giggled Miss Nino Clock. 

“Won’t that be heavenly? I’ve always wanted to hear one 
and I’m getting so tired of saxophones.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II). 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin Chepeen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin compeny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 

KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin smapmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., '._<——~ , Ind. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., more, 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Wa 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

ee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., housen Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


erlin Chapman Com , Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ) Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc. Baltimore, Ma. 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ml. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
‘Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin phepmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ration, Hoopeston, III. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Nolan Machinery — Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin ee Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishoim-Ryder Co., ees Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman gompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung: Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn, 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Northrup, | & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Northrup, = Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
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DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


One of the several types of Robins Combination Shaker- 


Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer 


We show herewith illustration of one of several types of the Robins 
Combination Shaker-Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer for use in con- 
nection with dehydrating food products. 

We shall be glad to figure on equipment for dehydration upon re- 
ceipt of information regarding the products to be dehydrated; ton- 
nage per hour or day (state hours per day); what, if any, equipment 
you now have, including the various items of machinery from the 
time the product enters the dehydrating plant until the same pro- 
duct reaches the dehydration period. 


Write for copy of our new catalog. 


ROBINS COMPANY. INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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ITS TIME-- 
-- to think about SEED 


WISCONSIN MERIT 


Don't overlook this splendid new mid- 
season sweet -- an origination of the 
Wisconsin State Experimental Station, 
that has what its name implies—MERIT. 


VINE—24 inch medium heavy 


4 POD—33 inch light, blunt 
WISCONSIN MERIT 


SEED—Medium size, wrinkled 


SEASON—to packing stage—70 days 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


Breeders and Growers 


Peas Sweet Corn Beans 
308 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


‘a 


